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public and interested agencies of 
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by the Secretary of State and other 
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special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
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tion is included concerning treaties 
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which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
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The Problem of Peace in Korea 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON! 
(Excerpts] 


As I suggested yesterday, in considering the 
last two Commission reports before us [i. e. those 
presented to the General Assembly by the U.N. 
Commission for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea in 1950 and 1952] it seems necessary 
that we should take a long and broad look at the 
whole Korean question, starting with the begin- 
ning of this matter and following it through to 
the present day. 

There are many things which we are likely to 
lose sight of, things which should be present in our 
minds when we are considering the questions be- 
fore us. My Government has thought it important 
to report very fully to the United Nations on all 
that we have done in your behalf—all that we 
have done as the United Nations Command, or- 
ganized by us at your request in accordance with 
the resolution of July 1950. 

We have had many reports; biweekly reports 
are filed. On October 18 a longer report was filed 
by the Unified Command.? Now I propose to sup- 
plement that by a very full oral report and review 
of the Korean question. 

This will require looking at some history. It 
will require going back to the early days and re- 
calling, as I shall do in more detail, the early hopes 
which were held by all of us for a free and unified 


1 Made before Committee I (Political and Security) of 
the General Assembly on Oct. 24 and released to the press 
on that date by the U.S. delegation to the General As- 
sembly. The complete text is available as Department of 
State publication 4771. 

? This report (U.N. doc A/2228) summarizing the present 
status of the military action and the armistice negotia- 
tions in Korea was transmitted to the Secretary-General 
by Ambassador Warren R. Austin. It is not printed here 
since it contains material already presented in detail in 
the biweekly reports of the Unified Command. For texts 
of recent reports, see BULLETIN of Feb. 18, 1952, p. 266; 
Mar. 10, 1952, p. 395; Mar. 17, 1952, p. 480; Mar. 31, 1952, 
p. 512; Apr. 14, 1952, p. 594; May 5, 1952, p. 715; May 19, 
1952, p. 788; June 23, 1952, p. 998; June 30, 1952, p. 1038; 
July 21, 1952, p. 114; Aug. 4, 1952, p. 194; Aug. 11, 1952, 
p. 231; Aug. 18, 1952, p. 272; Sept. 29, 1952, p. 495, and 
Oct. 27, 1952, p. 668. 
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democratic Korea. We shall have to recall the 
frustration of those hopes. We shall have to re- 
call the persistent efforts by the United Nations to 
bring those hopes into being. We shall have to 
recall the establishment of the Republic of Korea 
and its Government. We shall have to recall the 
attempts to subvert that Government. Then we 
shall come to the actual aggression by force upon 
the Republic of Korea, and we shall have to recall 
again the role of the United Nations, making it 
very clear that the role of the United Nations from 
the very beginning was to brand as aggression 
what was aggression, to unify the world so far as 
it could to resist aggression, and never at any mo- 
ment to lose sight of the possibility that efforts 
other than military efforts might be able to restore 
peace and security in Korea. 

We shall have to recall this afternoon the hero- 
ism of the few who have been fighting in support 
of the principles of the Charter against the many 
who have been fighting against the principles of 
the Charter. We shall have to recall the many na- 
tions which have supported this effort and those 
fewer nations which have borne the chief brunt 
of it. And we shall also have to recall, because we 
must, that the aggressor has friends—the aggres- 
sor has friends in the Assembly and in this Com- 
mittee. And we shall have to recall the activities 
of those friends. 

We do this not merely because this is history but 
because these are the facts that face us and we must 
face those facts. 

We shall also want to examine the course of ac- 
tion which has been followed since the aggression 
began. As we examine in detail what has hap- 
pened, we must not be too self-deprecating. I 
think we shall conclude that the United Nations 
has done all that is possible to try to bring about 
peace and that the aggressor and those who sup- 
port him have done nothing to bring about peace 
and everything to impede it. 

I shall want to set out in full before you the 
armistice negotiations, the issue which now re- 
mains open, and I should also like to examine the 
observations with respect to those issues which 
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were made yesterday in this Committee and last 
week in the plenary meetings by the Soviet Union 
representative. 


Does the Aggressor Want an Armistice? 


This is a broad outline of what I wish to lay be- 
fore you this afternoon. I do so because this Com- 
mittee and the Assembly must come to some con- 
clusion as to whether the aggressor really wants an 
armistice. If there is an honest armistice which is 
wanted in accordance with the principles of the 
United Nations, then my Government, and I am 
sure most of the other Governments here, will do 
everything in their power to achieve it. But if 
that is not the case and if the resistance must go on, 
then we shall have to examine our positions and 
our ability to carry that resistance forward. If, 
in the words of the psalmist, “I am for peace but 
when I speak they are for war,” we must know that 
and we must prepare ourselves to meet it. 

There must be always present in our delibera- 
tions the thought of those who are suffering by 
reason of this wanton act of aggression. We must 
think of the homes in many countries represented 
here and in Korea where loved ones are missing— 
in some cases because they are dead and in other 
cases because they are absent supporting the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations in a distant land to 
many of them and with superb courage. We must 
think of the suffering which is being brought to 
Korea, to those who are supporting Korea, and 
also to the aggressor. It is a sad thing that a mil- 
lion and a half of the men of the aggressor have 
been killed or wounded in this vicious and illegal 
act. To them, it is just as sad that they are killed 
in that sort of act as in a good one because I sup- 
pose that they have very little volition in the mat- 
ter. But we must think about our own men and 
our own responsibility to them. I can assure you 
that those who have the burden of conducting the 
effort and making the decisions in the Unified 
Command never for one moment forget that re- 
sponsibility and their duty. 


The Cairo Conference, December 1943 


Our story begins on December 1, 1943, at Cairo. 
At that time, the representatives of China, the 
United States, and the United Kingdom pledged 
themselves as being determined that, in due course, 
Korea shall become free and independent. That 
pledge at Cairo was repeated by the same three 
powers at Potsdam on July 26, 1945. There, it 
was agreed that the terms of the Cairo Declara- 
tion shall be carried out. And upon its entry into 
the war against Japan, the Soviet Union adhered 
to the Potsdam Declaration, stating on August 8, 
1945—and these were the words used by the Soviet 
Government— 

Loyal to its Allied duty, the Soviet Government has 


accepted the proposal of the Allies and has joined in the 
Declaration of the Allied Powers of 26 July. 
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This pledge was reaffirmed at Moscow on De- 
cember 27, 1945. At that time, the Foreign Minis- 
ters of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and the Soviet Union agreed that a provisional 
Korean democratic government should be set up 
for all Korea with a view to the reestablishment 
of Korea as an independent state. Those were the 
promises. Those are the principles accepted by 





Draft Resolution on Korea* 


U.N. doe. A/C.1/725 
Dated Oct. 24, 1952 


The General Assembly, 


1. HAVING RECEIVED the special report of the Uni- 
fied Command of 18 October 1952 on the status of 
military action and the armistice negotiations in 
Korea, 

2. NoTiING with approval the efforts of the United 
Nations negotiators to achieve a just and honour- 
able armistice to bring an end to the fighting in 
Korea in accordance with United Nations principles. 

3. NOTING FURTHER that disagreement on one re- 
maining issue has prevented the achievement of such 
an armistice, 

4. REAFFIRMS the earnest intention of the United 
Nations to reach a just and honourable settlement 
of the Korean conflict ; 

5. NOTES WITH APPROVAL the tentative agreements 
which the United Nations Command has reached on 
behalf of the United Nations; 

6. NOTES WITH APPROVAL the principle followed 
by the United Nations Command with regard to the 
question of repatriation of prisoners of war, and the 
numerous proposals which the United Nations Com- 
mand has made to solve the questions in accordance 
with this humanitarian principle; 

7. NOTES FURTHER that other suggestions consist- 
ent with the basic humanitarian position of the 
United Nations Command have been made by vari- 
ous Members of the United Nations; 

8. CALLS UPON the Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China and upon the 
North Korean authorities to avert further blood- 
shed by having their negotiators agree to an armi- 
stice which recognizes the rights of all prisoners of 
war to an unrestricted opportunity to be repatriated 
and avoids the use of force in their repatriation; 

9. REQuEsts the President of the General Assem- 
bly to transmit this resolution to the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government of the People’s Republic of China 
and to the North Korean authorities, and to make 
a report to the General Assembly as soon as he deems 
appropriate during the present session on the result 
of his action. 


*Sponsored by Australia, Belgium, Canada, Co- 
lombia, Denmark, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Hon- 
duras, Iceland, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, Turkey, United Kingdom, United States, and 
Uruguay. 











the Governments of China, of the United States, 
of the United Kingdom, and of the Soviet Union; 
namely, that Korea should be united, free, and 
—. 

e must now go into the record of the various 
Governments in the fulfillment or nonfulfillment 
of those promises. When the Japanese surren- 
dered in September 1945, it was necessary to ar- 
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range for the acceptance of the surrender of the 
Japanese forces in Korea. In order to effectuate 
that, the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers issued General Order No. 1. This order 
provided that the surrender of the Japanese troops 
should be accepted by U.S. military forces south 
of the 38th parallel and by Soviet military forces 
north of the 38th parallel. There was no inten- 
tion to have any provision for zones of occupation. 
The pledge was that Korea should be united, should 
be free, and should be independent. The 38th 
parallel had the significance only of dividing the 
area in which the surrender of defeated Japanese 
troops should be made to one group of officers or 
to another. ‘That was the sole purpose of General 
Order No. 1. 

Immediately after the surrender in the fall of 
1945, and in accordance with the obligations which 
my Government had undertaken, as I have just 
stated to you, the American Military Command 
in Korea approached the Soviet Commander and 
asked him to develop with the American Com- 
mander a joint policy for the administration of 
the area asa whole. He stated that this was in- 
tended as a first step in the creation of a govern- 
ment for all Korea and the orderly transfer of 
power to that government. This approach was 
rejected by the Soviet Commander north of the 
38th parallel. 


Decisions at Moscow, December 1945 


We then turn to a meeting of Foreign Ministers 
a few weeks later in Moscow in December 1945. 
At that time, this whole matter was taken up by 
Secretary of State Byrnes, and an agreement was 
reached to create two institutions. One was a 
Joint Commission of the United States and the 
Soviet Union; and the other was a Joint Confer- 
ence of the two powers. The Joint Commission 
was set up to work out the long-range political 
and economic problems, including the establish- 
ment of a provisional democratic structure for all 
of Korea and the negotiation of a four-power 
trusteeship agreement. That was the duty of the 
Joint Commission—a long-range effort to create 
a government. At that time, it was considered 
that the government would be placed under trus- 
teeship in order to deal with the basic economic 
problems. The Joint Conference, on the other 
hand, was set up to deal with immediate and press- 
ing questions. These had to do with the adminis- 
trative and economic problems then existing in 
Korea. It was thought that by the joint efforts of 
the military authorities of the United States and 
the Soviet Union, those pressing immediate eco- 
nomic and administrative questions could be 
solved. 

The Joint Conference met in January 1946, and 
the United States proposed a series of measures 
to advance the economic and administrative coor- 
dination of all of Korea. These were very prac- 
tical, possible, and important steps. They were 
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to unite the key public utilities, something which 
obviously should be done in a country which was 
about to be unified; and to create uniform fiscal 
policies, obviously very necessary to provide for 
the free flow of commodities back and forth 
throughout Korea. All of these proposals were 
rejected by the Soviet Union. Without going into 
the reasons given for each rejection, one reason 
is sufficient to give you an idea of what was in 
process of evolution in the North. 

The U.S. proposal to unify the key utilities 
throughout Korea was rejected on the ground that 
to do so would impinge upon the absolute authority 
of the Soviet Union in the Northern zone. That 
is the first time that we were told clearly that there 
was such a thing as the absolute authority of the 
Soviet Union north of the 38th parallel. It had 
not been the idea of anybody up to that time that 
any one had absolute authority in Korea except 
the Government of the Korean people which we 
were pledged to set up. But here our proposals 
were rejected because they would interfere with 
the absolute authority of the Soviet Union north 
of the 38th parallel. As a result, the Joint Con- 
ference accomplished almost nothing. There was 
an agreement—limited agreement—on the ex- 
change of mail, radio frequencies, and offices rep- 
resenting the two commands and some small agree- 
ment on rail, motor, and water-borne transporta- 
tion. However, when we came to carry out even 
these limited agreements, that proved to be impos- 
sible, with the exception that for some time, a 
short time, there was a limited exchange of mail 
between the areas north and south of the 38th 
parallel. 

Therefore, this Joint Conference which was to 
deal with the immediate and urgent questions met 
disaster in the very early days of 1946. The Joint 
Commission suffered a similar fate 3 months later. 
That met in March 1946. It held 24 sessions and 
accomplished exactly nothing. The whole diffi- 
culty arose over a provision of the Moscow Agree- 
ment which was that political and social groups in 
Korea should be consulted by the Joint Commis- 
sion, so that the Korean people would have a voice 
in the Provisional Government which was set up. 
The U.S. representatives said quite clearly that 
there should be the broadest possible consultation 
with the Korean democratic parties and social 
organizations. But the Soviet Union said that 
there should be no consultation with any Korean 
group or party which at any time—whatever it 
was doing then—had voiced opposition to the trus- 
teeship provided for in the Moscow Agreement. 

Since everybody in Korea at one time or another 
had objected to the trusteeship agreement, except 
the Communists, what this meant was that the 
Joint Commission could not consult with any one 
except Communist groups and, of course, that was 
not acceptable to the U.S. delegation, since they 
completely denied the right of free expression by 
the people in the country as to the most important 
thing that was going to happen, and that was the 
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evolution of their own government of their own 
country. 

In this state of affairs, after the 24 meetings and 
no progress of any sort, Secretary Marshall took 
the matter up directly with Foreign Minister 
Molotov and corresponded with him on the basis 
of reassembling the Joint Commission for the pur- 
pose of getting on with its work. The result of 
that was an exchange of letters and the reconven- 
ing of the Commission on the basis, so it was 
thought and so it was said in the letters, of the 
view which the U.S. representatives had taken— 
that is, that there should be the broadest possible 
consultation with Korean groups, and it was ex- 

ressly provided that no group or individual could 
be excluded from consultation except by mutual 
agreement between the Soviet Union and our- 
selves. In other words, there was not a veto right 
of exclusion. The only people who could be ex- 
cluded were those people who we both agreed 
should be excluded. 

With that very hopeful charter, the Joint Com- 
mission met, and it immediately discovered that it 
was right back where it started from. The Soviet 
Union representatives on the Joint Commission 
wholly repudiated Mr. Molotov’s agreement, his 
written letter and word, and went right back to 
their original position in 1946, insisting that no- 
body could be consulted unless he had agreed to 
the trusteeship provisions. Finally, the Soviet 
Union representatives proposed that the whole 
business should be dissolved—that is, the whole 
Joint Commission should be dissolved—and that 
effort wer up and that there should be an imme- 
diate Provisional Assembly set up on the basis of 

ual representation from the North and South. 
That is, there should be equal numbers from north 
of the parallel and south of the parallel of those 
parties which fully supported the Moscow Agree- 
ment. 


End of the Joint Commission in 1947 


That was a very interesting proposal because, 
of the 30,000,000 people in Korea, 20,000,000 live 
south and 10,000,000 live north of the 38th parallel 
and, therefore, it was suggested that there should 
be equal numbers. That would not occur to you 
as being the normal thing that would come into 
your mind. If two-thirds of the population lives 
south and one-third north, that ought to be the 
general area of representation. However, it was 
said to be equal, and equal representatives of what ? 
Not of the people who lived north and south but 
of those political groups north and south who fully 
supported the Moscow Declaration, i.e. the Com- 
munists. Soan equal number of Communists from 
the North and an equal number of Communists 
from the South were to come together to form the 
Provisional Government of Korea. That was the 
Soviet Union Government’s proposal in 1946 and 
that, of course, was not satisfactory. In 1947, that 
effort, through the Joint Commission, ended after 
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almost 2 years of utter and complete frustration. 

However, the U.S. State Department was not 
wholly discouraged. On August 26, 1947, Mr. 
Robert Lovett, who was then Acting Secretary of 
State, went and made one more effort to carry out 
the Moscow Agreement and the pledge made at 
Cairo and Potsdam. Mr. Lovett wrote a letter to 
the Governments of the United Kingdom, China, 
and the Soviet Union proposing a four-power con- 
ference, and I particularly invite your attention to 
this effort, because yesterday I heard quite a little 
said about the importance of having four or five 
or other power conferences on Korea. 

This will be an instructive bit of history on that 
point. Mr. Lovett on August 26 sent a letter to 
the Governments of the United Kingdom, China, 
and the Soviet Union proposing a four-power con- 
ference to consider the speedy implementation of 
the Moscow Agreement on Korea. Accompanying 
the letter, he included some proposals for discus- 
sion at that conference. These proposals were very 
simple and quite practicable. They provided, first 
of all, that there should be elections in North and 
South Korea which should be observed by the 
United Nations for the purpose of establishing 
zonal legislatures. That is, there would be a leg- 
islature elected by an election supervised by the 
United Nations north of the parallel and a legis- 
lature set up by a similar election south of the 
parallel. 

The Korean Provisional Government and the 
representatives—first of all, the representatives 
of these two legislatures—should then work out a 
national provisional legislature charged with the 
duty of setting up a provisional government. In 
other words, you would have a legislative group— 
a provisional one in the North and one in the 
South. They should get together and set up a pro- 
visional government for all of Korea. Second, 
that provisional government and the four powers 
should then work out measures to aid in the estab- 
lishment of a firm and enduring Korean independ- 
ence. It was obviously not enough merely to estab- 
lish a provisional government. There should be a 
permanent government. There were grave eco- 
nomic problems to be solved, and that was to be 
done by the four powers with the Provisional Ko- 
rean Government. It was also proposed that the 
four-power conference with the Provisional Ko- 
rean Government should agree upon a date for the 
withdrawal of all occupying forces. That was a 
demand about which you heard a great deal in the 
past and you undoubtedly will hear about it in 
this debate. It was proposed by Mr. Lovett in 
August 1947 that a four-power conference should 
be held for establishing that date as well as the 
other things which I have mentioned. 

This proposal of Mr. Lovett was rejected com- 
pletely by the Soviet Union. Not only was the 
proposal for a four-power meeting rejected, but 
the proposals which had been included in the let- 
ter were also rejected. 
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First U.N. Action, November 1947 


At this point it became clear to the representa- 
tives of the United States that nothing further 
could be hoped for from bilateral discussions with 
the Soviet Union. We concluded that we had done 
all we could think of to redeem the pledges made, 
but we had absolutely no response of any sort from 
the other side. Therefore, the matter was brought 
by the U.S. Government to the United Nations. 
That was done during the second session of the 
General Assembly in 1947. The U.N. General As- 
sembly considered this matter ; it considered reso- 
lutions put forward by the Soviet Union and b 
the United States; it heard suggestions of modi- 
fication by others; and finally adopted, by a vote 
of 43 to none, with 6 abstentions, the resolution of 
November 14, 1947.8 

That resolution provided for the holding of elec- 
tions for a national assembly which was to estab- 
lish a national government throughout all of 
Korea. It provided that there should be elec- 
tions throughout the whole country to establish 
a national assembly, to establish a national gov- 
ernment. It provided that all occupying troops 
should be withdrawn as soon as the national gov- 
ernment created its own forces and took over au- 
thority from the military representatives of the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. It provided for 
the establishment of a nine-nation Temporary 
Commission on Korea to facilitate and expedite 
the fulfillment of the program as worked out by 
the United Nations. In the words of the resolu- 
tion, it recognized “the urgent and rightful claims 
to independence of the people of Korea,” and it 
laid down the principle of the participation of 
Korean representatives in the discussion of the 
problem. 

This seemed to the U.N. General Assembly to 
be a very fair and very constructive resolution. 
However, the Soviet Union representative de- 
clared, before the vote was taken, that the Soviet 
Union would not take any part in the work of the 
Commission and would not vote on the resolution. 
The resolution was passed, however, by 43 votes 
tonone. The Commission was set up and went to 
Korea. It immediately got in touch with the U.S. 
military officers who were in command south of 
the 38th parallel, and who put everything at the 
disposal of the Commission, and the Commission 
went to work in that area. It was not permitted 
to carry out its functions in the north of Korea 
and, therefore, the Commission immediately 
turned to the Interim Committee of the United 
Nations to know what to do. 

It had been sent out under a resolution which 
told it to observe elections throughout all of Korea 
and to set up an all-Korean legislature. It was 
not permitted to go into the North; it was not per- 
mitted to hold or observe elections; what should 
it do? The Interim Committee of the United 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 30, 1947, p. 1031. 
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Nations considered this problem and then advised 
the Commission in Korea that it should do as much 
as it could of what the General Assembly told it 
to do. In other words, if it could not supervise 
elections throughout Korea, it should supervise 
them where it could. Since it could do that in 
South Korea where two-thirds of the people live, 
the Interim Committee thought that was most 
desirable. 

The Commission on Korea did exactly that. 
On May 10, 1948, it held the first democratic elec- 
tion ever held in Korea. Seventy-five percent of 
the eligible voters south of the 38th parallel voted 
in the election, and the election was universally 
acclaimed in the South as a great step in the direc- 
tion of Korean independence. The Commission 
observed the elections from April 5 to May 11. 
After the results were known and after this ob- 
servation period ended, the Commission adopted 
a resolution—the resolution of June 25—in which 
it found that the elections were— 


a valid expression of the free will of the electorate in 
those parts of Korea which were accessible to the Com- 
mission and in which the inhabitants constitute approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the people of all Korea. 


Establishment of the Republic, August 1948 


As a result of those elections, there was set up a 
Constituent Assembly ; a constitution was worked 
out; elections were held for the executive officers of 
the Government, and on August 25 the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea was inaugurated. 

Immediately, the United States set about trans- 
ferring authority to that Government, and this 
transfer of authority was completed by September 
11, 1948. But one very ugly fact remained, and 
that was that Korea was still divided. This fact 
was brought to the attention of the General As- 
sembly by the Commission on Korea in its report, 
in that form. The third session of the General 
Assembly was informed by the Commission that 
all developments in South Korea were overshad- 
owed by the grim reality of a divided Korea. 
“All Koreans are united in their condemnation 
of this disunity,” the Commission said. It then 
reported the following situation to be true in 
Korea: 

On the one hand, there is a People’s Republic in the north 
set up arbitrarily by steps which were not under inter- 
national observation; on the other hand, there is a Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Korea, established in the 
south as a result of elections observed by the Commission. 

The General Assembly considered this subject 
again in the following year, in 1948. At that time 
it passed another resolution,* following the report 
of the Commission. It approved the conclusions 
of the Commission. It established a permanent 
Commission on Korea to take the place of the 
temporary one. The resolution then contained 
these major provisions: first, that member states 


“refrain from any acts derogatory to the results 


* Ibid., Dec. 19, 1948, p. 760. 
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achieved and to be achieved by the United Nations 
in ag about the complete independence and 
unity of Korea”; and second, that the Govern- 
ment of Korea was established as a lawful Govern- 
ment having effective control and jurisdiction over 
South Korea, and that this Government “is based 
on elections which were a valid expression of the 
free will of the electorate,” and that this was the 
only such Government in Korea. The resolution 
urged the withdrawal of the occupying forces as 
early as practicable. The Commission was asked 
to seek the unification of Korea and to observe the 
withdrawal of the forces. 

This resolution was adopted by a vote of 48 to 6, 
with 1 abstention. 

At the same session, the Soviet Union Govern- 
ment introduced a draft resolution which pro- 
vided only for abolishing the U.N. Temporary 
Commission on Korea. That was defeated by a 
vote of 46 to 6. 


Withdrawal of U. S. Troops, June 1949 


In accordance with the resolution which I have 
just described, the United States announced its 
intention of withdrawing its occupation forces, in 
accordance with the will of the General Assembly, 
not later than June 30, 1949. The troop with- 
drawal was completed on June 29, 1949, and was 
verified by the U.N. Commission on Korea. 

The Soviet Union announced that its complete 
troop withdrawal took place on December 25, 1948. 
This withdrawal could not be and was not verified 
by anyone. However, we believe that it did take 
place sometime about those dates given, and that 
all that was retained in North Korea of a strictly 
military nature was the military mission. A 
similar military mission was retained in South 
Korea at the request of the South Korean 
Government. 

As the Soviet Union moved out of North Korea, 
it left North Korean armed forces consisting of 
between 50,000 and 60,000 people, exclusive of 
paramilitary border constabulary and railroad 
guards armed with weapons given to them by the 
Soviet Union Government. These troops had 
been under training since 1946. 

In 1949, at its fourth session, the General As- 
sembly took note of the fact that its objective, the 
unification of Korea, had not been achieved. It 
also noted the withdrawal of the U.S. occupying 
forces. It continued the Commission in order to 


bring about the unification of Korea and to verify, ° 


if it could, the withdrawal of Soviet forces, and 
to observe and report any developments which 
might lead to or otherwise involve military con- 
flict in Korea. The Commission, being thus in- 
structed and its continuation being provided for, 
again went to Korea and again sought contact 
with the authorities in North Korea. The mem- 
bers of the Commission were not only denied any 


*Ibid., Nov. 7, 1949, p. 695. 
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access, they were not only rebuffed in private, but 
Radio Pyongyang took to the air with a bitter 
denunciation of the United Nations and of its 
Commission. They were never permitted in 
North Korea. 


Consequences of the Division 


I should like to pause from my purely chrono- 
logical recitation at this moment to point out some 
of the consequences of this division of Korea 
which had been brought about as I have described 
and had continued over the years which I have 
mentioned. It had two very severe results. One 
was to create great tension throughout Korea. 
The Korean people, as the U.N. Commission has 
recorded, were deeply preoccupied with the unifi- 
cation of their country and they believed that 
Korea could not be free and independent unless it 
was united. This formed the major preoccupa- 
tion in the political life of Korea. And since 
there was the opposite idea being promulgated in 
the North and since there were bitterly antagonis- 
tic philosophical ideas in the two areas, the ten- 
sions grew and grew. 

The other consequence of the division of Korea 
was an economic one. Although, as I have 
pointed out, two-thirds of the people lived in 
South Korea and only one-third in North Korea, 
the resources of the country were very inequitably 
divided. North of the parallel were the major 
industrial facilities—the iron industry and the 
steel industry of Korea. There was also the chem- 
ical industry, which produced the fertilizers very 
largely used in the agricultural South. All these 
facilities were situated in the North. Almost 
every hydroelectric project was situated in the 
North. Furthermore, the North, by the policy 
which it was conducting, sent 2,000,000 refugees 
into the already crowded South and, by thus thin- 
ning out its population, was able to be self- 
sustaining in food whereas the South was not. 
Finally, all the basic minerals were in the North, 
so that it was impossible for the South to begin 
industries to take the place of those to which 
they were denied access in the North. 

As a result of this, the burdens imposed upon 
the South were that they were left without essen- 
tial fertilizers, without hydroelectric power equip- 
ment, without the industrial plants necessary to 
provide for their wants, and without sufficient 
mineral resources to develop new industry. And 
all of these burdens were added over and above 
the burdens remaining from the war. 

Now, to continue our story: We have seen how 
there was established this Government in the 
South. We have seen its problems. What I now 
wish to bring before you is an account of the Com- 
munists’ efforts to subvert and destroy the Gov- 
ernment in the South of Korea. So far, it has 
appeared that the efforts of the Soviet Union were 
purely negative, that they were purely obstruc- 
tive. It would indeed have been happy if that 
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had been so—because we now come to a chapter in 
which their activities are only too positive. 

Let us first look at the Government, so-called, of 
North Korea. In 1949, the U.N. Commission 
gave the following description of it: 

The Northern regime is the creature of the military 
occupant and rules by right of a mere transfer of power 
from that Government. It has never been willing to 
give its subjects an unfettered opportunity, under the 
scrutiny of an impartial international agency, to pass upon 
its claim to rule. The claims to be a people’s democracy 
and its expressions of concern for the general welfare 
are falsified by this unwillingness to account for the exer- 
cise of power to those against whom it is employed. 

Since the time of that report, we have acquired 
a good deal of information about what went on in 
North Korea. This was acquired from prisoners, 
from deserters, from the masses of refugees who 
poured into the South, and also from the U.N. 
military forces when they were in occupation of 
very large parts of North Korea. . . ° 

In many respects, the information which we 
have obtained on North Korea makes it appear 
to be almost the model satellite. I say “model” 
because it represented a form of “people’s democ- 
racy” in which local institutions played no part 
whatever. It represented the pure doctrine. And 
Soviet domination of the Government in North 
Korea continued. 

When the Soviet Union withdrew its occupying 
forces from the North, it left embedded there a 
mechanism of covert Soviet controls, which meant 
that the only change that really occurred was the 
change of headquarters, when the troops with- 
drew, from military headquarters to the Soviet 
Embassy at Pyongyang. 

This control was exercised in these ways: first, 
through the Soviet Government agencies and offi- 
cial representatives in North Korea; second, 
through North Korean leaders who were either 
citizens of the Soviet Union or one-time residents 
of the Soviet Union and who dominated the key 
positions of authority in the North Korean Gov- 
ernment; and, third, by a tradition of subservience 
which had been inculcated in North Korea during 
the occupation. 

In order to help these controls, the Soviet Union 
Government retained a near monopoly of trade 
and conduct of foreign affairs for North Korea. 
It played a direct and major role in the industrial 
activities in North Korea. It trained the future 
leadership of North Korea in the Soviet Union, 
and it imposed on North Korea a cultural con- 
formity to the Soviet patterns on the grounds of 
absorbing the superior Soviet culture... . 


Soviet Efforts To Subvert South Korea 


Those are the methods of control which were set 
up in North Korea. Now, what about the efforts 


*For a description of life in the town of Yangyang, 
North Korea, under the Communist regime, see ibid., Dec. 
10, 1951, p. 928. 
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to subvert South Korea? How was it done? 
These efforts were carried on in three particular 
and most important ways. In the first place, there 
was political and guerrilla warfare. That isa way 
which I shall describe in a moment. Secondly, 
there was military pressure on the border, and 
I shall go into that; and, third, there was ceaseless 
propaganda. 


Political and guerrilla warfare—Turning to the 
political and guerrilla warfare, in the period from 
1945 to 1947, two operations were carried on. One 
was an overt operation and one was a covert opera- 
tion. The overt operation was the organization 
of the Labor Party in South Korea ee activities 
taken in the open by that Party. That overt ac- 
tivity ended in 1947, with the suppression of the 
Communist Party in Korea. The covert activi- 
ties, which began early and continued afterward, 
were the infiltration of guerrilla forces into the 
South and the keeping up of constant pressure 
upon the Government. In the beginning, these 
forces were made up of South Korean Communists. 
That was the beginning of the thing, but very soon 
they became of minor importance in it and con- 
siderable numbers of North Korean Communists 
were infiltrated into South Korea. They went 
into the mountains, they were armed, and they 
kept up that constant pressure on the Korean 
Government. 

There were three main purposes in this activity. 
One was to lay the basis for a future attempt at an 
internal coup. The second was to harass the South 
Korean Government and not to give it an opportu- 
nity to get on with the pressing problems of or- 
ganization in the country. The third was to give 
the impression to the outside world of mass dis- 
content in South Korea. I think it is fair to say 
from all the information which we have, and it is a 
great deal, that after 1948 the guerrilla forces were 
led, were manned, were financed, were equipped, 
and were directed from the North. From the time 
these activities began until the overt attack in 
1950, the principal activity, which took almost all 
the energy and funds of the South Korean Gov- 
ernment, was the suppression of these guerrilla 
forces. The U.N. Commission in Korea reported 
in 1950,’ in a very detailed manner, on the training 
of these forces and—this is one of the things the 
Commission said—“on the carefully planned cam- 
paign to infiltrate thousands of guerrillas and po- 
litical agents into the South.” 


Military Pressure on the Border—That was the 
method of political and guerrilla warfare. The 
second attempt to subvert, which went on contem- 
poraneously, was through military pressure on the 
border. Almost daily, there were unprovoked mil- 
itary incidents along this border, and there were 
at least four major military operations before that 
of June 25, 1950. In June and again in August of 


‘For a summary of this report, including excerpts, see 
ibid., Oct. 2, 1950, p. 540. 
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1949, North Korean forces launched large-scale 
attacks on the Republic of South Korea in the 
Onjin Peninsula. Twice in one year, large-scale 
attacks from across the border were made into that 
part of the Onjin Peninsula which, as is known, is 
on the west coast of Korea and is not now under 
U.N. control. That was attacked twice from the 
North in 1949. Again in 1949, the city of Kaesong 
was attacked. On July 5, 1949, it was attacked by 
infantry and artillery upon a large scale, and on 
April 29, 1950, not long before the final attack, it 
was subjected to a severe artillery barrage. 

The U.N. Commission in its 1950 report stated 

that it was of the opinion that the objective of 
this activity of the North Koreans along the par- 
allel was to play upon the apprehensions of the 
Government of the Republic of Korea and, at the 
same time, to test the strength of the forces ar- 
rayed against them. 
Ceaseless Propaganda—The third effort was in the 
field of propaganda. This third effort to subvert 
the Government of South Korea by propaganda 
took two main forms. One form was the appeal 
to South Koreans to rise up against their Govern- 
ment and overthrow it. That went on constantly. 
The other form was the making of what were 
called “proposals for the peaceful unification of 
Korea,” all of which were of the nature I have de- 
scribed earlier, whereby there would be a unifica- 
tion of Communists. Those two main themes of 
propaganda were — repeated, and I may 
say that it is of some significance that the final at- 
tack on June 25, 1950, was preceded by two of 
these so-called “peaceful proposals for unifica- 
tion.’ 

All these efforts were completely defeated in 
South Korea, with the result that in the late spring 
of 1950, the South Korean Government, the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Korea, presented the 
strongest attitude to the world which they had 
ever presented. It had defeated the Communists 
who had infiltrated from the North and cleaned up 
these pockets of rebellion within its own country. 
It hed solidified the loyalty of its own people and 
established the basis of its own democratic con- 
trol. It had met every attempt to invade it over its 
border and thrown them back. It had met all this 
propaganda. It is quite significant that after all 
these efforts had been defeated, it was only a few 
weeks later that the attack occurred. 


Communist Preparation for Aggression 


The next chapter in this report which I wish 
to make to you is the Communist preparation for 
aggression. This, again, is from information ac- 
quired very largely after the aggression started 
from deserters and prisoners and from U.N. per- 
sonnel in Korea. 

I turn first of all to the training and expansion 
of the North Korean Army. This began in the 
latter part of 1945. At that time the Soviet 
Union recruited 10,000 young Koreans and sent 
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them to Soviet Siberia for training. In 1946, the 
training of the North Korean Army proper began 
in North Korea. By 1948, this force numbered 
some 50,000 to 60,000 men and it was equipped with 
weapons given to the Army by the Boviet Union 
Government. In 1949, the military force in North 
Korea was doubled in strength. This was done by 
adding to it between 30,000 and 40,000 conscripts. 
There were returned from the Soviet Union the 
10,000 trainees referred to a moment ago who had 
now been equipped and trained to handle tanks and 
aircraft. At this time also there were moved 
from Communist China two divisions of former 
Korean volunteer groups—that is, persons of Ko- 
rean origin who were organized into divisions and 
were in the Chinese Communist Army were moved 
at this time into North Korea. It was these addi- 
tions that formed the corps of the North Korean 
Army. 

In the late summer of 1949, obviously in prepara- 
tion for something, the North Korean Labor 
Party—that is, the Communist Party—was purged 
and secretly absorbed the South Korean Labor 
Party, which was the South Korean Communist 
Party, and finally, at the end of 1949, divisional 
training was undertaken in North Korea. In the 
early months of 1950, steps were taken to bring 
about the mobilization of North Korea. The Army 
was — expanded to 150,000 to 180,000 men— 
something in that neighborhood—with additional 
conscripts, with the return of further persons who 
were being trained in the Soviet Union, and with 
10,000 more veterans from the Chinese Communist 
Army. 

In the spring of 1950, all civilians in North Ko- 
rea were given basic military training. In April 
and May of 1950, the heavy equipment for which 
the North Korean iene oo been waiting was 
sent in from the Soviet Union. Some of it came 
directly across the border, some of it came through 
Manchuria, and both the army and the air force 
were equipped with it. It included heavy artil- 
lery, trucks, tanks, automatic weapons, and new 
propeller-driven aircraft. 

At this time also, Soviet military advisers were 
attached at every grade in the North Korean Army, 
beginning with the battalion level and including 
General Headquarters where the plans for the in- 
vasion of South Korea were worked out, as I shall 
point out in a moment. 

Thus there was created over this period of time 
in North Korea a large army. It was raised, 
trained, heavily equipped, and tactically and stra- 
tegically advised by the Soviet Union Government. 
In June 1950, the population in North Korea was 
ready, and it was given its last psychological 
preparation by the unification proposals to which 
I referred just now. 

At this point the transportation system was 
mobilized. The main part of the army was moved 
secretly down to the border at the 38th parallel, 
and finally the operational plan for the invasion 
of South Korea was distributed to the com- 
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manders. On May 2, 1951, the representative of 
the United States to the United Nations forwarded 
to the Secretary-General the documents which I 
have mentioned. These documents were the cap- 
tured plan to invade South Korea, several copies 
of which were taken by U.N. Forces when they 
went north of the parallel, and they are here in 
the custody of the United Nations at this moment.® 

Below the 38th parallel, the situation was far 
different. According to the report of the U.N. 
Commission, on June 25, 1950, the armed forces 
of the Republic of Korea consisted of 100,000 men 
organized into eight divisions and only lightly 
armed. They were not armed, according to the 
Commission’s report, for offensive combat. 

It so happened that on June 24, one day before 
the aggression began, the U.N. Commission had 
received a report from its field observers who had 
made a complete inspection of the entire 38th 
parallel. This inspection began on June 9 and 
ended on June 23. The report was given to the 
Commission on the 24th and the aggression took 
place on the 25th, so that obviously this report is 
one of very great importance. 

During their tour the observers were given every 
opportunity to see everything in South Korea 
along the parallel. They said that they obtained 
a clear picture of the deployment, on a defensive 
basis, of the South Korean forces. The Commis- 
sion said that on the basis of this report—that is, 
the report of its observers who had been there 2 
days before the attack—and of its knowledge of 
the general military situation, “the Commission is 
unanimously of the opinion that no offensive could 
possibly have been launched across the parallel by 
the Republic of Korea on 25 June 1950.” 


Who Is Resisting and Who Is Aiding Aggression? 


I shall, in a minute, read some more from that 
report, but I wish to ask the Committee to listen 
with particular care to this. It is the findings of 
the United Nations’ own Commission, the findings 
of men who were on the spot up until 2 days be- 
fore this attack took place. I ask representatives 
to listen to it because they heard again yesterday 
what I am sure they will hear throughout this 
debate—the noisy repetition of the charge that the 
United States is the aggressor, that the United 
States, in some way as yet undisclosed, made an 


attack across the 38th parallel or instigated one. 


*For texts, see ibid., May 21, 1951, p. 828, and The 
Conflict in Korea, Department of State publication 4266, 
p. 26. This pamphlet also contains a summary and 
chronology of events relating to Korea from Dec. 1, 1943, 
to June 25, 1950. A chronology of the period from the 
latter date to Feb. 1, 1951, is printed in United States 
Policy in the Korean Conflict, July 1950-February 1951, 
Department of State publication 4263. 

*For the text of this report as transmitted to the Secu- 
rity Council on June 29, 1950, see United States Policy in 
the Korean Crisis, Department of State publication 3922, 
p. 22. 
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The answer to that is, “What do you believe? 
Who attacked whom?” Once one knows that, one 
does not have any trouble with this noise. And, 
second, who is resisting aggression and who is 
aiding aggression? If we just get those ideas per- 
fectly clear in our minds, then we shall not be 
disturbed by anything that is said. 

The attack, as I stated, was launched from North 
Korea on June 25, 1950. I shall not go in detail 
into the military operations, but I think that it 
is important to recall that from the very begin- 
ning the United Nations has been clear about who 
was the aggressor. It has been very clear about 
its own role in this matter. This is not just a 
fight between two people. This is the United 
Nations resisting aggression, and that has been 
the role of the United Nations from the beginning. 
It has been common action. That situation is in 
no way changed by the intervention of the Chinese 
Communists. They merely compounded the origi- 
nal felony by engaging in another of their own. 
They added very great Ke the problems and dif- 
ficulties of the United Nations and, of course, to 
our problems in resisting aggression. 

Now let me come to the findings of the Com- 
mission again. I read a little from those reports; 
I should like to come back to them again. The 
U.N. Commission was made up at that time of the 
Chairman (India), Australia, China, El Salvador 
France, the Philippines, and Turkey. The repre- 
sentatives of those countries are the ones who made 
these reports. 

It reported immediately after June 25 to the 
United Nations, and it expressed unanimous grat- 
ification at the prompt reply which had been given 
to the Security Council’s action. This is what the 
Commission said to the United Nations in its 
report: 

On the basis of this report and of its knowledge of the 
general military situation, the Commission is unanimously 
of the opinion that no offensive could possibly have been 
launched across the parallel by the Republic of Korea on 
25 June 1950. 

The invasion launched by the North Korean forces on 
25 June cannot have been the result of a decision taken 
suddenly in order to repel a mere border attack or in 
retaliation for such an attack. Such an invasion, involv- 
ing amphibious landings and the use of considerable num- 
bers of troops carefully trained for aggressive action and, 
in relation to the area, of great quantity of weapons and 
other war material, presupposes a long-premeditated, well- 
prepared and well-timed plan of aggression. The subse- 
quent steady advance of the North Korean forces supplies 
further evidence, if further evidence is needed, of the ex- 
tensive nature of the planning and preparation for the 
aggression. ? ; 

It is the considered opinion of the Commission that this 
planning and preparation were deliberate, and an essen- 
tial part of the policy of the North Korean authorities. 
The objective of this policy was to secure by force what 
could not be gained by any other means. In furtherance 
of this policy the North Korean authorities, on 25 June 
1950, initiated a war of aggression, without provocation 
and without warning. 


That is the verdict which was given by the 
United Nations Commission and which has been 
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sustained by the Security Council and by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on many occasions, as I shall cite. 
The verdict was true then; it is true now. 


Verdict of the Security Council 


The Security Council met on June 25 and con- 
firmed this verdict. It recognized that the North 
Koreans had committed an armed attack against 
the Republic of Korea and called for the imme- 
diate cessation of hostilities and withdrawal by 
North Koreans. The resolution also called upon 
all members to render every assistance to the 
United Nations in the execution of this resolution, 
and to refrain from giving assistance to the North 
Korean authorities.” 

The response to this resolution was immediate 
on the part of the United States. We gave im- 
mediate assistance to the Republic of Korea, and 
other nations followed not long after. But the 
aggressors paid no attention to the resolution and 
pursued their aggression. 

In the face of this continuing attack, on June 
27 the Security Council noted from the report 
that the Communists had disregarded the resolu- 
tion of June 25 and that urgent military measures 
were required to restore international peace and 
security. It recommended that the members of 
the United Nations furnish such assistance to the 
Republic of Korea as may be necessary to repel 
the armed attack and to restore international 
peace and security in the area. The Secretary- 
General sent word of this resolution and a copy 
of it to all members of the United Nations. Fifty- 
three responded supporting the resolution of the 
Security Council, and only three attacked it. 
Those three were Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the 
Soviet Union. 

On July 7 the Security Council met again. It 
welcomed the prompt and vigorous support evoked 
by its previous resolutions and recommended that 
forces and assistance from all Governments be 
made available to a Unified Command and asked 
that the United States Government should set up 
that Unified Command and designate the com- 
mander for the forces.” 

At the time of these resolutions, the Soviet 
Union was not attending meetings of the Secu- 
rity Council. It returned to those meetings in 
August and, immediately upon returning, it pub- 
licly supported the aggressor and prevented fur- 
ther Security Council action to meet the aggres- 
sion. 

Let us turn for a moment to the actions of the 
General Assembly. We have been considering up 
to now the Security Council. On October 7, 1950, 


” BULLETIN of July 3, 1950, p. 4. The text of this and 
of subsequent resolutions referred to also are available in 
United States Policy in the Korean Crisis and in United 
States Policy in the Korean Conflict. 

* BULLETIN of July 3, 1950, p. 7. 

* Ibid., July 17, 1950, p. 83. 
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the General Assembly turned its attention to the 
Korean aggression. It recognized the desirabil- 
ity of having U.N. Forces take all appropriate 
steps to insure conditions of stability throughout 
Korea. It established a U.N. Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea and 
directed it to seek to bring about a unified, inde- 
pendent, and democratic government for the whole 
country.’ 

On February 1, 1951, after the Chinese inter- 
vention and after efforts to achieve a peaceful set- 
tlement of the Korean question had been rejected 
by the Communists, the General Assembly found 
that the Chinese Communists and the North Ko- 
reans had engaged in aggression in Korea. It 
called upon the Chinese Communists to withdraw 
their forces and their nationals from Korea. It 
reaffirmed the U.N. determination to continue the 
action to meet the aggression. It called upon all 
States and authorities to continue every assist- 
ance to the U.N. action and to refrain from giv- 
ing assistance to the aggressors. It again con- 
firmed that it continues to be the policy of the 
United Nations to bring about the cessation of 
hostilities and the achievement of U.N. objectives 
by peaceful means." 

On May 18, 1951, after the Communists had re- 
jected all efforts to achieve a peaceful settle- 
ment, the General Assembly recommended an 
embargo upon war munitions and strategic ma- 
toriak. .. * 

At this point Secretary Acheson summarized Soviet 


tactics in the Security Council from August through No- 
vember 1950. 


The Military Action 


We come now to military action in Korea. The 
details of this are reported on by the U.N. Com- 
mand in its biweekly reports. They are well 
known to all of us here and I shall not undertake 
to review the military operations as such. How- 
ever, I wish to underline certain aspects of them. 

The first aspect is that the aggression has been 
halted. That was the purpose of the intervention 
by the United Nations and that has been achieved. 
It has been halted and it has been thrown back 
beyond the line from which it started. A moment 
ago I spoke of the human cost in lives and suffer- 
ing, which is vast. We must again pause to think 
of that with sympathy for those who have met 
with this sorrow but also with honor for them. 

The next aspect is with regard to the participa- 
tion by member nations in the military operations. 
Sixteen members of the United Nations, a very 
considerable number, are contributing to the fight- 
ing itself and other members of the United Nations 


* Tohid., Oct. 23, 1950, p. 648. 
“ United States Policy in the Korean Conflict, p. 37. 
* BULLETIN of May 28, 1951, p. 849. 
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are assisting in this operation. The Unified Com- 
mand in its report communicated on October 18 
has set forth in full the contribution of member 
nations and I draw that to your attention. 

I now wish to underline the fact that the United 
Nations, although it is opposed by Communists 
who are operating from outside of Korea, has 
limited the conflict to Korea itself. There have 
been many difficulties and vast provocation but the 
conflict has been limited to Korea itself; and it is 
the intention of the U.N. Command to continue 
that limitation. 

I wish to comment on the efforts of the U.N. 
Command to protect civilians. Before conducting 
bombing operations it has repeatedly warned civil- 
ians where and approximately when they were to 
take place, although this carried with it very great 
risks to the operations and to the personnel en- 
gaged in them. This warning has been given in 
advance of the intended bombings. 

I wish to call attention to the charges of the use 
of biological, bacterial, and gas warfare which 
have been made against the U.N. Command. These 
charges will perhaps be discussed under another 
item or even under this one. . . . 

I also wish to emphasize that there have been 
Communist atrocities, unfortunately, committed 
against the prisoners of war of the United Nations, 
both directly against individuals and, on a larger 
scale, against the prisoners as a whole. They con- 
sist of not marking the prisoner-of-war camps so 
that they cannot be seen from the air in bombing 
operations; and also, in violation of international 
morality and convention, locating these prisoner- 
of-war camps beside important military targets. 

Let me turn from the military operations and 
speak for a few moments on the efforts to obtain 

.N. objectives by negotiation and by peaceful 
means. First of all, let us take up the efforts with 
respect to negotiations by the United Nations 
itself. The Security Council, in its resolution of 
June 25, to which I have referred, called on the 
Communists to desist from their effort. They 
paid no attention to that. The Security Council 
draft resolution of November 10° would have 
called on the Chinese Communists to withdraw 
from Korea and sought to assure them that their 
frontiers would be inviolate. They paid no atten- 
tion to this and the Soviet Union vetoed the reso- 
lution. The General Assembly, on December 14, 
1950," expressed itself as— 


Anxious that immediate steps should be taken to prevent 
the conflict in Korea spreading to other areas and to 
put an end to the fighting in Korea itself and that further 
steps should then be taken for a peaceful settlement of 
existing issues in accordance with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. 


To do that, it set up the Cease-Fire Committee. 
The Cease-Fire Committee was to consist of the 


* U.S. Policy in the Korean Conflict, p. 22. 
™ BuLLeETIN of Dec. 25, 1950, p. 1005. 
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President of the General Assembly, and the two 
members chosen by him. The Unified Command 
offered every cooperation to that group. The 
Communists rejected every effort to communicate 
with them. The Cease-Fire Committee promul- 
gated five principles on the basis of which the 
fighting should end. The Unified Command ac- 
cepted these in principle; the Communists flatly 
rejected them. 

The resolution of February 1, 1951, reaffirmed 
the determination of the United Nations but it 
contained this paragraph as well— 


The General Assembly, 


Affirms that it continues to be the policy of the United 
Nations to bring about a cessation of hostilities in Korea 
and the achievement of United Nations objectives in 
Korea by peaceful means, and requests the President of 
the General Assembly to designate forthwith two persons 
who would meet with him at any suitable opportunity 
to use their good offices to this end. 


This was the second group which was sent out 
and was called the Good Offices Committee. Three 
men attempted to bring about negotiations. The 
Unified Command cooperated in every way. The 
Communist authorities did not even reply to the 
letter sent by the Good Offices Committee. 

Again the General Assembly, in its resolution 
of May 18, 1951, stated: 


Reaffirms that it continues to be the policy of the 
United Nations to bring about a cessation of hostilities in 
Korea, and the achievement of United Nations objectives 
in Korea by peaceful means, and requests the Good Offices 
Committee to continue its good offices. 


The Good Offices Committee renewed its efforts 
and again it was rejected by the Communists. 


Diplomatic Efforts 


The U.N. Command itself on October 1, 1950, 
October 9, 1950, and March 24, 1951, called on the 
Communists to cease their aggression but they paid 
no heed to that. We have had diplomatic efforts 
from the beginning. They have been made by 
the U.S. Government, by other governments par- 
ticipating in the fighting in Korea, and by gov- 
ernments not participating in the fighting. 

Let us run over some of these efforts. On June 
27, 1950, the U.S. Ambassador in Moscow called 
to the attention of the Soviet Government the 
North Korean attack and used these words— 


In view of the universally known fact of the close rela- 
tions between the U.S.S.R. and the North Korean regime, 
the United States Government asks assurance that the 
U.S.S.R. disavows responsibility for this unprovoked and 
unwarranted attack and that it will use its influence with 
the North Korean authorities to withdraw their invading 
forces immediately. 


That would seem like a pretty reasonable request 
tomake. It was met by the Soviet Union Govern- 
ment with an answer that it was the South Koreans 
who were attacking the North Koreans and that 
they would have nothing to do with the matter at 
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all. Shortly after that, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom made a similar ap- 
proach in Moscow and was given a similar answer. 

On December 8, 1950, Mr. Attlee, then Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom, and Mr. Tru- 
man, President of the United States, met in Wash- 
ington. They put out a communiqué on Decem- 
ber 8, in which they expressed the readiness of 
their two Governments participating in U.N. ac- 
tion to join in settling the Korean question by 
peaceful means.* There was no response to this 
whatever. 

On December 5, 1950, 13 Asian nations made 
an appeal to the Communists not to pursue their 
aggression again across the 38th parallel. This 
was totally and wholly Precio B 

In December 1950 several U.N. members tried 
to get the Chinese Communists to consider peace. 
Their efforts were entirely rebuffed, and General 
Wu, who was here in New York representing Com- 
munist China, rebuffed and attacked the General 
Assembly’s efforts to achieve a peaceful settlement. 

In talks with Ambassador Kirk, the U.S. Am- 
bassador, during October 1951, Mr. Vyshinsky, the 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union, endorsed 
the Communist position on the demilitarization 
line to which I referred—this has to do with the 
discussions for an armistice—and he was against 
moving the talks away from Kaesong. He re- 
fused to intercede to Kount the deadlock in the 
negotiations. 

Informal approaches by U.S. representatives 
and by representatives of other countries to the 
Soviet Union representatives here in New York 
have been wholly unproductive. 


The Armistice Negotiations 


This brings me to the armistice negotiations. 
On June 23, 1951, Jacob Malik, who was then 
Soviet representative on the Security Council, 
made a radio address here in New York. In the 
course of it he said this— 


The Soviet peoples believe that the most acute problem 
of the present day, the problem of the armed conflict in 
Korea, could also be settled. The Soviet peoples believe 
that, as a first step, discussions should be started between 
the belligerents for a cease-fire and an armistice providing 
for the mutual withdrawal of forces from the 38th parallel. 


That seemed to be a pretty important announce- 
ment by a power which had a pretty direct relation 
to this matter in Korea and, of course, a great deal 
of attention was paid to it. Immediately, the 
U.S. Ambassador in Moscow called upon Mr. 
Gromyko and asked for clarification of this state- 
ment by Mr. Malik. Mr. Gromyko explained 
that, in his view, the armistice should, in the first 
place, include a cease-fire and, second, should be 
limited to strictly military questions without in- 
volving any political or territorial matters. That 


* Tbid., Dec. 18, 1950, p. 959. 
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seemed to be pretty hopeful; that seemed to be a 
sensible way of getting at the matter. So General 
Ridgway immediately established contact with 
the Communist Command and arrangements were 
made to initiate the negotiations. . . . 

I shall only talk about the actual steps in the 
negotiations. These have been so involved and 
have gone on over so long a time that it is quite 
important to try to see what the U.N. Command 
was attempting to do. What were its objectives 
here? What are the main principles? It had 
three main purposes in mind. The first one was 
to bring an end to the fighting on a basis which 
achieves the purpose of repelling the aggression. 
That was essential. 

Secondly, the purpose was to get the maximum 
possible assurance against a renewal of the fight- 
ing. Again, that is an essential element in any 
armistice. 

Thirdly, the purpose was to bring about a fair 
exchange of prisoners. 

Those were the big objectives here of the U.N. 
Command. Let us go over the position taken on 
some of these points. In the first place, it took 
2 days more than 2 weeks to obtain an agenda. 
Anybody who has conducted negotiations with 
the Communists knows that the business of the 
agenda is, for some reason or another, very, very 
important. In this case, it took 2 weeks and 2 
days to get the agenda, and here it was: Item 1 
was the fixing of a military demarcation line be- 
tween both sides so as to establish a demilitarized 
zone as a basic condition for a cessation of hostili- 
ties in Korea. This is a very important thing to 
do. But you would not think you would have 
to talk so long to do it. 

The second item was: Concrete arrangements 
for the realization of a cease-fire and an armistice 
in Korea including the composition, authority, 
and functions of a supervising organization. 
That is an essential thing to add to an agenda. 
Why take 2 weeks to say so? 

Then there were arrangements relating to pris- 
oners of war. Finally, there were recommenda- 
tions to the Governments of the countries con- 
cerned on both sides. That was the agenda. 

On the military demarcation line, it took 4 
months to get agreement. The Communist atti- 
tude was that the demarcation line should be the 
38th parallel, although they had previously stated 
that the 38th parallel ceased to exist, although 
Mr. Gromyko had said that purely military and 
not political questions ought to be involved in this. 
Nevertheless, the Communists spent 4 months 
arguing that it should be the 38th parallel. The 
U.N. Command took the view that the 38th paral- 
lel had no military significance whatever ; that the 
line must be based on the actual military situation 
and that it must be a line which left both sides in 
a defensible position. Finally, this was agreed to 
on November 27, 1951. 

There was a great deal of discussion about this 
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recommendation to the governments. All sorts 
of political questions were introduced by the Com- 
munists into that area. The U.N. Command took 
the position that it was not able to discuss political 
questions of any sort. Finally, after a great 
effort, the agreement was on a recommendation 
that a political conference on a higher level of 
both sides be held 3 months after an armistice was 
to become effective to settle through negotiations 
the questions of the withdrawal of all foreign 
forces from Korea, the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question, et cetera. In agreeing to this 
recommendation, the U.N. Command negotiator 
stated that so far as that Command was concerned, 
the recommendation is directed to the United Na- 
tions as well as to the Republic of Korea; that is, 
that the United Nations has a stake in the future 
settlement of these questions; that “foreign forces” 
meant all non-Korean forces, and finally, that the 
mystic word “et cetera” should not be construed 
to relate to matters outside of Korea. They then 
took up the arrangements for a cease fire and for 
the supervision of a cease fire; and whereas the 
demarcation-zone discussion had taken 4 months, 
this one took 5 months. 

The only purpose of the U.N. Command under 
this item, was to get the maximum assurance 
against a renewal of aggression. Therefore, at 
all times the U.N. negotiators stood by these prin- 
ciples. In the first place, they were quite willing 
to have the same supervisions, the same restric- 
tions imposed on them as they asked should be 
imposed on the other side. There was never a de- 
parture from complete reciprocity of treatment. 
Therefore, the same limitations and arrangements 
behind the U.N. lines were to be accepted as on the 
other side. Secondly, they insisted that there 
should be no increase in the strength of the armed 
forces on either side, but that there should be 
provision for the rotation of personnel. You 
could not add to the strength, but you could change 
people, so that people who had been there a long 
time would not have to remain there indefinitely, 
and their places could be taken by others. 

In the third place, they insisted, on the U.N. 
Command’s side, that the impartial commission 
must have free access to the territory of both sides 
to observe how the armistice was being observed. 
They were not willing to take the word of the 
other side. This had to be observed by impartial 
observers. 

The Communists continually referred to prin- 
ciples which caused a great deal of trouble. One 
of these principles was the freedom of their in- 
ternal affairs from interference, which came up 
every time anybody suggested that anything 
should be done behind their lines, or that there 
should be inspection, or that there should be any- 
thing else. That was claimed by them to be an 
interference in the internal affairs of their coun- 
try—whether it was that the airfields should not 
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be repaired, or what not. That principle, of 
course, was a very troublesome one. 

They refused to agree that the airfields should 
not be reconstructed and rehabilitated. Another 
matter which took a very long time was that it had 
been agreed that there might be impartial nations 
nominated by each side on this inspection com- 
mission, provided that no side had a right to 
nominate a country which was offensive or rot re- 
garded as impartial by the other side. Therefore, 
when the United States suggested that Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Norway would be impartial na- 
tions satisfactory to it, the Communists named Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet Union. The 
presence of any of those nations as impartial ones 
was of course ridiculous, but the presence of the 
Soviet Union which, as I pointed out, had or- 
ganized, equipped, advised, directed, trained, and 
maintained this aggression, on a group of impar- 
tial observers was intolerable, and that could not 
be accepted. 


Negotiations Come Down to Three Points 


Finally, the negotiations got down to three 
points: The airfields, the question of the impartial 
nations, and the treatment of prisoners. At that 
point the U.N. Command put forward what was 
called a package proposal ; that is, a proposal which 
would settle a three of these things at once.” The 
proposal was that the U.N. Command would give 
up its insistence that the airfields should not be re- 
habilitated. It would withdraw that position, pro- 
vided it was agreed on the other side that the im- 
partial group, so-called—or the supervision group, 
which is a better name for it—should be Sweden, 
Switzerland, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, and that 
the U.N. position on prisoners of war should be 
accepted. That was the package proposal which 
was put forward, and it was rejected. 

From that time on the discussion revolved 
around the prisoner-of-war question. But I wish 
to bring the Committee back to the fact that the 
prisoner-of-war question is part of a 3-point pro- 
posal, where it was said that all the three points 
would be settled on that basis which I have men- 
tioned : One, that we should withdraw objection to 
the rehabilitation of airfields unconditionally ; two, 
that the supervisory group should be the four na- 
tions named; and that the U.N. view should be 
taken on prisoners. That remains. But the dis- 
cussion has been on the prisoner-of-war question. 

I should like to make a few general observa- 
tions on this prisoner-of-war matter. In the first 
place, it was a wholly unexpected issue to the U.N. 
Command. It never occurred to the U.N. negotia- 
tors that this would be an issue, or that it would 
take the time that it has taken. It was quite a 
surprising one. The second thing that I should 


* Tbid., Aug. 18, 1952, p. 272. 
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like to make very clear, is that the U.N. Command 
would have been quite satisfied to have all prison- 
ers returned, provided no humanitarian considera- 
tions entered into the matter. There is no desire 
on the part of the U.N. Command to keep one 
prisoner—not one. We have no desire whatever 
to keep any prisoner or to return any prisoner to 
any particular place. We would be perfectly 
happy if there were not other considerations, no 
humanitarian considerations, simply to exchange 
prisoners and forget about them. I also want to 
make it clear that the U.N. Command at all times 
has said that it would consider any plan or pro- 
posal which accepted the U.N. view that prisoners 
should not be made by force to return to the other 
side. We have asked for suggestions; we invite 
proposals; we welcome all the proposals which 
have been made. Proposals have been made by 
the Government of Mexico” and many others 
which are useful and helpful. All of these we wel- 
come. All of these come to grief upon the insist- 
ence on the Communist side that prisoners must be 
forced to return. 

The present status of the armistice negotiations 
is that they have been recessed. They can be re- 
convened at any time whenever the Communists 
will either accept any one of the propositions 
which has been made or make one of their own in 
good faith. We remain ready to solve this ques- 
tion of the prisoners of war upon any basis what- 
ever that anybody can suggest which preserves the 
fundamental principle of nonforcible return. It 
remains our sincere hope that the Communists will 
give us an indication at an early moment that they 
intend to do that. 

In order to perform what seems to us and to 
some of our associates in the United Nations to be 
one of the preliminary steps in the consideration 
of this Korean question—that is, to find out fur- 
ther, if we can, whether the Communists really 
wish to have an honest armistice in North Korea— 
it seems to us that it would be wise, necessary, and 
helpful to have this General Assembly through 
this Committee, affirm the principle of nonforcible 
repatriation as representing the will of this body. 
To that end, we have joined with the delegations 
of Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Den- 
mark, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Honduras, Ice- 
land, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Nicaragua, 
New Zealand, Norway, the Philippines, Thailand, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom, and Uruguay in 
presenting the following draft resolution to this 
Committee. 


[The Secretary then read document A/C.1/725. For 
text see p. 680.] 


This session of the General Assembly has a great 
responsibility in facing the grave question of 


” See p. 696. 

The remainder of Secretary Acheson’s review of the 
prisoner-of-war question will appear in the BULLETIN of 
Nov. 10. 
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peace in Korea. We all share a deep yearning for 
that peace. The whole object and purpose of all 
that we do here is to further the cause of peace, 
and we shall continue these efforts with all of our 
strength. But we must not and we cannot buy 
peace at the price of honor. Great sacrifices have 
been made and are being made by the members of 
the United Nations and by the men of the United 
Nations in order that the principles on which this 
Organization is based may be preserved against 
attack. These sacrifices have a place of honor in 
the record of mankind’s struggle for a world of 
law and order in which decency and freedom may 
survive and flourish. Let no act of ours weaken or 
destroy the noble purpose of those sacrifices. 


ADDRESS BY JOHN D. HICKERSON ' 


[Excerpt] 


What has been accomplished in Korea so far? 
Our losses have been grievous and we have borne 
too much of the burden. But I think every Amer- 
ican can take pride in the results. 

We have proved to the Communists that we 
and the other free nations have the courage, deter- 
mination, and ability to stand up to aggressors. 
We have shown them that there is real and grow- 
ing strength in the free world and have given 
notice that aggression will not succeed. We have 
made it clear that the free nations will not appease 
aggressors or allow them to keep the fruits of 
aggression. We have shown them that aggression 
does not pay. 

We have proved that if we build our strength 
and show the Communist aggressors that they can- 
not succeed in their aggression, war can be ended 
or avoided and negotiation and peace become pos- 
sible. With armed strength and patience and 
courage and responsible leadership, little aggres- 
sions can be stopped and world war prevented. 

For the first time in man’s history, nations have 
successfully joined and fought through an inter- 
national organization for the principle of main- 
taining peace. We have proved to the nations of 
the world that collective security can be made to 
work; that when the free nations, large and small, 
stand together determined to maintain their inde- 
pendence and their freedom, they are a match for 
any aggressors. We have given the nations of the 
world new courage, new hope, and new determina- 
tion to resist aggression. 

We have proved to the peoples of the world that 
the Communists are far from invincible and that 
small nations need not, therefore, be afraid to 
stand up for their independence. 

We have shown that the United States and the 


1Made before the Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs of Wisconsin at Milwaukee on Oct. 24 (press release 
886). Mr. Hickerson is Assistant Secretary for U.N. 
Affairs. 
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United Nations live up to their obligations and 
their commitments; that our friends can rely on 
us to help them defend themselves. 

We have shown the world that the United States 
is not bent on aggression or conquest; we have 
proved the justice and the morality of our cause 
and the responsibility of our leadership. We have 
shown that we want peace, not war. 

We have shown the people of the world that they 
must not be fooled by Covet lies ; that the Kremlin 
is for war though it hides behind talk about peace. 
We have shown the people in the Communist coun- 
tries, especially the people of China, that their 
leaders ee fooled them and tricked them into 
—- which has brought only death and 
suffering to them. 

We have shown that the free world is stronger 
in its determination, in its staying power, in its 
human resources, in its spiritual forces, than any 
slave state. We have shown that the U.S. soldiers, 
and the soldiers of other free nations, are mag- 
nificent and are more than a match for soldiers 
who are treated as slaves. Above all, in doing all 
of these things, we have directly strengthened the 
defense and security of the United States of 
America. 

All this has been accomplished in spite of the 
fact that fighting is still going on and the truce 
negotiations are stalled. 

We can get some idea of how much has been 
accomplished if we try to imagine what would 
have happened if the United Nations had failed. 
If we had flinched from the duty of standing by 
our commitments under the U.N. Charter our own 
national security would have been gravely jeop- 
ardized. 

Within a few weeks at most, the North Koreans 
would have been established at Pusan, on the door- 
step of Japan, which is a vital link in the defense 
of the Pacific and the United States. The Soviets 
would have hailed the unification of Korea under 
a so-called People’s Democracy, and would have 
called on all outsiders to keep hands off. The 
United Nations would have been revealed to be a 
hollow shell—destined to go the way of the League 
of Nations. 

With the collapse of the United Nations the free 
world would have started to ravel out all along the 
borders. 

All that was needed on June 25, 1950, to over- 
throw the confidence and loyalty of the free na- 
tions would have been for the United Nations to 
side-step the challenge of Korea. In every free 
nation the isolationists, the neutralists, the faint- 
hearted, and the Communists would have set up 
great debates. They would have proclaimed that 
the United States was controlled by isolationists, 
that the United States was neutral, and that there 
could be no hope of resisting the Soviet wave of 
the future. The border states might soon have 
fallen. The free countries of Southeast Asia, the 
Turks and the Greeks, the Yugoslavs and West 
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Germans, the Swedes and Finns—all would have 
been placed in dire peril. All these brave people 
who have stood firm under the very mouths of 
Soviet cannon might have had to make what terms 
they could with the conqueror. 

If we have accomplished so much, why, then, 
are we still in Korea? The plain answer is that 
the job is not yet finished. The U.N. Forces have 
repelled the aggression in Korea, but they have 
not yet brought peace and security to the area. 
Whether this will be done through more fighting 
or through a successful conclusion of the armistice 
negotiations remains to be seen. But one thing is 
clear: If we don’t stick it out, all these achieve- 
ments will be undone; all that we have already 
sacrificed will have been in vain. 

Now let me be frank with you about the armi- 
stice negotiations. We went into the negotiations 
with our eyes open. Of course, we were aware of 
the possibility that the Communists might just be 
using the negotiations as a stalling device to re- 
place their losses or that they hoped to achieve at 
the conference table what they had been unable 
to win on the battlefield. Of course, we realized 
that they might deliberately prolong and compli- 
cate the negotiations so as to try to wear us down. 
But as long as there was a possibility that the 
Communists might be serious about wanting an 
armistice, we had an obligation to test them out 
by actual negotiation. I know of no responsible 
person who questioned this decision at that time. 

These difficult, frustrating negotiations have 
been in progress over the past 15 months. During 
this period the Communists have considerably in- 
creased their military strength. But so have we. 


Training and Equipping of ROK Troops 


We have, among other things, used this time 
for a great program of training and equipping 
the South Korean forces. When we removed our 
troops from Korea in 1949, pursuant to the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution, we left behind a train- 
ing mission of 500 men to help the Koreans build 
theirown army. Unfortunately, the brave Korean 
Army was slashed to pieces by the Communist 
onslaught in the summer of 1950. Due to short- 
ages in personnel and matériel, significant further 
progress could not be made until after the lines 
had been stabilized again in the following spring. 
Compared to a Korean force of less than 100,000 
at the time of the attack, we are today supporting 
Republic of Korea military forces totaling ap- 
proximately 400,000 splendid soldiers as well as 
a Korean service corps which performs vital 
service functions for both Korean and U.S. troops. 
The Koreans’ carefully developed training and 
replacement system is now feeding hundreds of 
trained men into the Republic of Korea forces 
each day. 

To provide the training and leadership, a vigor- 
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ous military-training system, patterned after the 
U.S. Army model, ae been initiated in Korea. 
This system includes infantry replacement train- 
ing centers, schools for artillery and combined 
arms, officer candidate schools (and advanced 
officers school), as well as numerous technical 
schools for the development of specialists. A 
nighly qualified and experienced instructor staff, 
in which Koreans outnumber Americans by ap- 
proximately 6 to 1, is utilized in conducting this 
melee. Throughout the training period the 
young Rox soldiers have demonstrated a great 
desire to learn. General Clark and General Van 
Fleet, who, along with General Ridgway, have de- 
voted so much thought and time to the swift de- 
velopment of the Korean school system, are en- 
thusiastic about its progress and product. 

To supplement this Korean school system, the 
Army has made available the resources of its 
school system in the United States. Nearly 600 
selected Rox officers received instruction in U.S. 
Army schools during the last fiscal year and an 
even larger number is projected for the current 
fiscal year. Rox officers, despite language diffi- 
culties, have consistently done well in their classes 
in U.S. Army schools. 

The most recent evidence of our success in build- 
ing a capable army of Koreans was the great bat- 
tle of White Horse Hill where Rox troops showed 
not only desperate valor but skill and discipline 
equal to any soldier onearth. The free world can 
draw real inspiration from the magnificent mili- 
tarv performance of the Rox Army. 

When the armistice negotiations began it was 
specifically agreed that military operations would 
not cease until after an armistice had actually been 
concluded. Throughout these negotiations we 
have taken substantially the same military action 
we would have taken had the armistice negotia- 
tions not been in progress. Whatever build-up of 
Communist forces has taken place has been in 
spite of our military counteraction. I think it is 
fair to say that there is no basis for any specula- 
tion that we have been put at a military disadvan- 
tage because of the negotiations. 

Our armistice negotiators have been men of 
great skill and infinite patience. They have been 
more than a match for the Communists during the 
long, weary months of negotiating. They have 
succeeded in narrowing the issues down to one: 
Shall we drive back to the Communists, at the 
point of a bayonet, those prisoners of war who 
would forcibly resist repatriation ? 

Let us not minimize the gravity of this issue. 
It means much to the Communists, and much to 
us too. To them it has revealed an escape hatch 
from the slave world; they are determined to close 
it. The Communists know well that vast num- 
bers of their drafted soldiers—including the 
so-called Chinese “volunteers”—hate them and all 
their works. They can drive the reluctant sol- 
dier into battle with a bayonet pointing at his 
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back. But what if he escapes by running forward 
into our lines? What the Communist rulers 
desperately want is for us to drive him back with 
our bayonets. This we will not do. We believe 
that such a course would be morally indefensible. 
It would be a body blow to the hopes of the people 
who now suffer under Soviet tyranny. Moreover, 
if we hold on until the Communists are forced to 
accept an armistice without getting the anti-Com- 
munist prisoners back, Communist rulers will have 
good reason to worry about the loyalty of their 
troops should they again think of pitting them 
against U.N. forces. This in itself might be a 
powerful deterrent to future Communist aggres- 
sion. 


Moral Principle Behind U.N. Stand 


I am sometimes asked how it is that we allowed 
this to become an issue at Panmunjom. Why did 
we not simply provide for mutual repatriation of 
prisoners of war and not raise the issue of prin- 
ciple? I'lltell youwhy. Because the issue raised 
itself. It raised itself in the form of over 86,000 
human beings in our custody who renounced com- 
munism, denounced its leaders, pleaded with us not 
to return them to their masters, and swore they 
would kill themselves or resist unto the death if 
we tried to return them. 

Now I grant you, it’s very hard for an American 
mother, whose son is a prisoner of war of the Com- 
munists, to understand why we should not get her 
son back even if we have to use force to exchange 
some former Communist soldiers for her son. It 
was having her and others like her in mind that 
made this decision such a hard one. I must make 
one thing clear: We have in no way bargained 
these Communist prisoners of war off against our 
own boys. We have made it absolutely clear that 
we shall insist upon the return of every single 
U.N. prisoner of war upon the conclusion of an 
armistice. But we feel that the decision to uphold 
nonforcible repatriation is the right one, and in 
the long run it will save more American lives than 
if we capitulated to the Communist demand. 

Now, you may ask, what guaranty do we have 
that the Communists will agree to our position? 
There are no guaranties in Korea. The U.N. Com- 
mand has made it clear to the Communist negotia- 
tors that, while we remain firm on the question of 
nonforcible repatriation, we are willing to con- 
sider any reasonable suggestion for resolving the 
deadlock. We remain confident that when the 
Communists come to realize that the cost of con- 
tinuing is too high for them, they will accommo- 
date themselves to a formula recognizing the reali- 
ties of the situation. 

We are all quite naturally restive about our fu- 
ture course of action in Korea. We are impatient. 
Weare frustrated. But let us soberly consider the 
alternatives. None will be to our liking, but a 
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choice must be made. May I repeat, let us consider 
these alternatives soberly—for much is at stake. 
Any time anyone complains to you about the inter- 
minable Korean conflict, I hope you will ask him 
what he would do if he were in charge. So far, I 
regret to say, the field of ideas expressed to us pri- 
vately has been a narrow one. And the public 
“Monday morning quarterbacking,” while per- 
fectly proper ina » Ra mers such as ours, tends to 
make a truce more difficult by leading the Kremlin 
to believe that we are torn by dissension and un- 
able to stick it out in Korea much longer. 

What are the alternatives? We could pull out 
of Korea. That would make a mockery of the sac- 
rifices we have already made. Such a course might 
be understandable if we were about to be forced 
into the sea. But to abandon our hard-earned and 
well-prepared positions voluntarily is to me in- 
conceivable. 

We could extend the conflict. Our combined 
military and political judgment is that such a 
course would in all likelihood not end the fightin 
in Korea but, rather, spread it elsewhere as ail 
We would get much more deeply involved than 
we are now. That certainly is no solution to the 
problem in Korea. 


The Only Realistic Alternative 


Let’s face it. The only realistic alternative open 
to us is to hold on in Korea, inflicting heavy losses 
upon the enemy while keeping those of ours as low 
as possible. “Holding” until what? Holding as 
long as necessary to bring an honorable armistice. 
Meanwhile, we should continue to build up our 
strength and to help our allies build up theirs. 
Don’t think for a minute that this will not affect 
the problem of an armistice in Korea. 

Let us not minimize either the magnitude of the 
resources of the free world or the difficulties in de- 
veloping them. 

One resource of the free world is moral, and it 
is an important one. We know that we are doing 
the right thing in Korea, and that is worth many 
divisions. The United Nations represents the 
moral judgment of organized mankind. It has 
condemned the Communists as aggressors, and it 
did so by overwhelming votes. This in itself 
took courage for some countries in the face of 
bitter Soviet opposition. The current session of 
the General Assembly will have an opportunity 
to take further steps. We have made a special 
report to the General Assembly on the present 
status of the military action and the armistice 
negotiations in Korea. We are asking the Gen- 
eral Assembly to endorse the stand that we have 
taken. Many speakers to the Assembly have 
already done so but we believe that a formal reso- 
lution is necessary. To those who are dubious of 
the possible effect of such an action on the Com- 
munists, I would only call attention to the tre- 
mendous lengths to which the Communists go in 
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order to split us from our allies and friends. If 
we can continue to maintain unity and solidarity 
on these great issues, we can have a major impact 
on the Communists. 

Second, we must have more military assistance 
in Korea from other U.N. members. Along with 
the gallant South Koreans, whose losses have ex- 
ceeded even ours, we have borne a disproportion- 
ate share of the military burden in Korea. We 
have had fighting with us 15 other forces of the 
U.N. members. They, too, have fought magnifi- 
cently. But there should be more troops there now 
ready to continue the fighting as long as neces- 
sary. We intend to press hard in the General 
Assembly to get as many U.N. members as pos- 
sible who have not done so to face up to their 
responsibilities in Korea. I say this in full reali- 
zation that some of our allies have not received 
their just due for their fight against Communist 
armed subversion elsewhere—e. g., the French in 
Indochina and the British in Malaya. 

But the General Assembly should frankly rec- 
ognize that the record of performance in Korea 
is not good enough for the kind of military pres- 
sure that is needed in Korea, and it is not good 
enough for a permanent system of collective re- 
sistance to aggression. There must be no free 
rides. Every nation desiring the protection of 
such a system must be prepared to share propor- 
tionately in the sacrifices and the risks. Each 
must be willing to make the most precious contri- 
bution that can be made—manpower, human lives. 
We have amply demonstrated that we are willing 
to do our share—more than our share—but we are 
entitled to point out that while we may have the 
greatest per capita income in the world, our pop- 
ulation per capita is the same as any other country. 

Our third pressure point against Communist 
activities in Korea is in the economic field. This 
takes two forms: Denying strategic materials to 
the aggressors and providing relief and recon- 
struction assistance to the Republic of Korea. 
Under U.N. auspices, there is already in effect a 
comprehensive strategic embargo against the 
North Korean and Chinese Communists. Frankly, 
we recognize that the United Nations is at a dis- 
advantage because of the proximity of the 
U.S.S.R. to the aggressors. Nevertheless, we must 
continue to find methods of shutting off from the 
oe every possible source of material they 
need. 

On the positive side, we must do as much as we 
can to meet the economic needs of the Republic of 
Korea. We have already done a tremendous 
amount under the U.N. Civil Assistance Program. 
Other members of the United Nations have also 
contributed substantially, and many specialized 
agencies of the United Nations have been doing 
fine work. The U.N. Korean Reconstruction 
Agency (known as Unxra) has just announced 
an important new operating program of 70. mil- 
lion dollars in coordination with the U.N. mili- 
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tary command. This program should do a good 
deal toward maintaining civilian morale while the 
military operations continue. 

Finally, we must have staying power. This is 
the guts of the matter. Apparently the Commu- 
nists, having suffered a military defeat, think they 
can outlast us in Korea. They think they can 
wear us down. They regard us as spoiled and 
decadent and weak, incapable of sticking to a 
grueling task very long. Hitler made the same 
mistake about the British and ourselves. Dicta- 
tors never seem to learn that the free can argue 
and gripe among themselves, that they can even 
extravagantly criticize their allies, but they do not 
knuckle down to tyranny. They would surely 
learn this lesson some day, as Hitler did, but our 
job is to try to see that they learn it sooner, without 
another world war. 


Mexican Proposal for Settling Korean 
Prisoner of War Issue 


Ambassador Padilla Nervo to the 
Secretary-General of the U.N. 


Following is an English translation of a letter, 
dated September 2, 1952, to Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie from Ambassador Luis Padilla Nervo, 
Permanent Representative of Mexico to the 
United Nations: 


T have the honor to inform you that His Excel- 
lency Miguel Aleman, President of the United 
Mexican States, voicing the sentiments of the peo- 
ple of Mexico, who deplore the necessity of pro- 
longing the military campaign in Korea, has in- 
structed me through the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, to transmit to you a plan which in the view 
of my Government may contribute to remove an 
issue that, so far as we have been able to determine, 
is the obstacle to the signing of a truce in that 
region, namely, the exchange of prisoners of war. 

My Government’s proposal, reduced to its es- 
sential terms but susceptible of being modified in 
the light of the opinions of the other members of 
the United Nations might follow the general lines 
set forth below: 

The prisoners of war, held by either party, who 
may have voluntarily expressed their wish to be 
repatriated would be exchanged without delay. 

As regards the others, each member of the 
United Nations that signifies its approval of this 
plan would pledge itself to receive in its territory 
a number of said prisoners in the ratio that might 
be agreed upon with the understanding that, once 
in the country of temporary asylum, the corre- 
sponding authorities would grant them an immi- 


gration status that would allow them to find work — 


so as not to become public charges. 
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As soon as normalcy returns to said part of the 
Asiatic Continent, the Government of their re- 
spective countries of origin would grant the pris- 
oners the facilities and assurances that might be 
required for their immediate repatriation. Said 
Governments would proceed in a similar way in 
the case of those prisoners that, without the fulfil. 
ment of the condition stated above, would later 
express their willingness to return to their coun- 
tries of origin, in which case the United Nations 
would afford them the necessary means to carry 
out their wishes. 

The Mexican Government is not unmindful of 
the fact that should this plan be accepted, the 
states approving it would bind themselves to make 
certain sacrifices ; but these certainly would not be 
excessive if, through them, a firm step could be 
taken to facilitate the suspension of hostilities. 

To the foregoing objectives, which by them- 
selves are sufficiently important to warrant their 
careful consideration, another should be added, 
namely, that of raising the social status of the 
prisoners by restoring to them the dignity that 
only free labor can bestow. At the same time, a 
contribution to the progress of international law 
might be made by rea ee | the principle that 
prisoners of war are not to be treated as just a 
conglomeration of human beings whose fate the 
authorities may decide at will, but on the con- 
— that man’s inalienable right to freely work 
out his own destiny should prevail. Finally, if 
the plan herein submitted leads to an effective 
agreement, it would strengthen the confidence of 
the peoples of the world—including the prisoners 
of war in Korea who have refused repatriation— 
in the universal scope of the cause of the United 
Nations and in the solidarity of the members of 
this Organization. 

I shall, therefore, sincerely appreciate your 
transmitting this plan to the competent organ of 
the United Nations. 

I avail myself of this oppertunity to renew to 
you, Mr. Secretary General, the assurances of my 
high and distinguished consideration. 


Ambassador Luis Papriia NeErvo, 
Permanent Representative of Mexico 
to the United Nations. 


Ambassador Austin to the 
Secretary-General of the U.N. 


U.N. press release dated Oct. 7, 1952 


Following is a letter, dated October 6, 1952, to 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie from Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin, Permanent Representative of 
the United States to the United Nations: 


EXcELLENCY, 

I have the honor to refer again to your Excel- 
lency’s note of September 2, 1952, transmitting a 
communication from the Permanent Representa- 
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tive of Mexico to the United Nations concerning 
a proposal by His Excellency Miguel Aleman, 
President of the United Mexican States, regarding 
the disposition of prisoners of war captured by 
the United Nations Forces in Korea who have in- 
dicated they would forcibly resist repatriation. 

The United Nations Command has made numer- 
ous efforts to achieve agreement with the Commu- 
nists on the prisoner-of-war question. The 
United Nations Command has made it clear that 
it is willing that all prisoners of war captured b 
United Nations Forces be returned, but that it will 
not use force to return any prisoners of war who 
resist repatriation. 

This basic position has been fully supported by 
the other United Nations Members with troops in 
Korea as well as, we believe, by non-Communist 
Governments and people generally. The United 
Nations Command has also made it clear that it 
has no desire to retain or to make any particular 
disposition of any prisoner of war unwilling to 
be repatriated. Within the basic principle that 
it will not use force to repatriate any resisting 
prisoner of war, the United Nations Command has 
made numerous efforts and has offered numerous 
proposals to settle the prisoner-of-war question. 
Although the Chinese Communists and North Ko- 
reans state that they hold in prisoner-of-war 
status. and are able to return only about twelve 
thousand, the United Nations Command has stated 
that it will return all prisoners of war not resist- 
ing return, and that this number would be ap- 

roximately eighty-three thousand. The United 
Nations Command also agreed, on April 28, 1952, 
to give up its very reasonable insistence that there 
should be no rehabilitation and construction of 
airfields, if the Communists accepted the enlight- 
ened and humanitarian position of the United 
Nations Command on prisoners of war. 

The proposals which the United Nations Com- 
mand has made for solving the prisoner-of-war 
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question also include no less than five different 
plans, any one of which if accepted by the Com- 
munists could lead to an immediate armistice in 
Korea: three different alternatives have been of- 
fered at the meeting on September 28. Unfor- 
tunately, the Communists have thus far rejected 
all the efforts of the United Nations Command, 
have offered no constructive proposal, and con- 
tinue to insist that the United Nations Command 
use force to return to Communist hands prisoners 
of war who resist repatriation. 

As indicated in my communication to you of 
September 19, the United States Government has 
welcomed the Mexican proposal.’ It has carefully 
considered it in light of the history of the nego- 
tiations on prisoners of war and the present status 
of these negotiations. The United States Gov- 
ernment is pleased to note that this proposal is 
fully consistent with the basic principle of non- 
forcible repatriation and believes the suggestion 
to be very useful. Of course, this proposal as- 
sumes Communist agreement in principle that 
prisoners of war should not be forcibly repatri- 
ated, agreement which unfortunately has not yet 
been forthcoming. If the Chinese Communists 
and North Korean representatives are prepared 
to accept any of our proposals, all of which in- 
volve the principle that there should be no forcible 
repatriation, the suggestion made by His Excel- 
lency the President of the United Mexican States 
could well provide a basis for determining the 
disposition of prisoners not returned, in particular 
those of non-Korean origin. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 


Warren R. Austin. 


1Ambassador Austin’s letter further stated: “The 


United States Government is giving this proposal careful 
consideration with a view to determining the most effec- 
tive way of utilizing this and other suggestions in a 
manner most likely to bring about peace in Korea.” 
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United Nations Day, 1952 


by Howland H. Sargeant 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs? 


Seven years ago today the Charter of the United 
Nations went into effect. Fifty-one nations had 
signed that Charter. Our own Senate had ratified 
it, 89 to 2. The people of a world still at war had 
declared for peace. The end of World War II 
was in sight, but few of the people of the world 
had the heart for celebrating. e were glad, des- 
perately glad, that the bloody, bitter business was 
over, but we sensed that there would be no victory 
for any of us. 

The mood of our own people—the people of the 
United States—was ak ifferent from that of 
1918. Someone once said that Woodrow Wilson 
had gone into World War I with the attitude of 
a policeman breaking up a barroom brawl. That 
was the attitude of most Americans in World War 
II. In 1945 we were glad that the brawl had been 
broken up, that the hoodlums had been thrown out. 
But we were in no mood for dancing in the streets. 

Those who remembered looked back to 1918. 
They thought of the League of Nations. They 
saw its tragic failure as the world’s failure. As 
that grand old man of South Africa, Jan Smuts, 
once said: “Not Wilson, but humanity failed at 
Paris.” 

In 1945 it looked as though humanity had been 
given another chance. And we, the peace-loving 
peoples of the world, determined to seize that 
chance. We resolved that this time there should 
be no failure. 

The United Nations was born of that resolve. 

Today, 7 years later, that resolution is un- 
changed. 

There have been discouragements. There have 
been set-backs. There have been, yes, failures, if 
we judge these 7 years against the bright hopes 
so many cherished as the great adventure was 
launched. But there were those, even then, who 
realized that the world could not be remade in a 
day. They did not expect miracles. They knew 


? Address made at the University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash., on Oct. 24 (press release 823 dated Oct. 20). 
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that only persistence, hard work, and, above all, 
faith md accomplish the objectives the United 
Nations had set. 

The dedicated men and women who have worked 
in the United Nations these 7 years have had faith. 
They have persisted. 

They have maintained that faith in the face of 
betrayal by some of their own number. The 
Soviets, remember, had signed that Charter. 





Statement by Secretary Acheson 


Press release 840 dated October 24 


Today on the 7th anniversary of the United 
Nations, more Americans than ever before are join- 
ing with peoples of other lands in community cele- 
brations of United Nations Day. 

On this day, we express our continuing faith in 
the principles of peace which “we, the peoples of 
the United Nations” wrote into the Charter at San 
Francisco. This faith which brought the United 
Nations into being out of the waste and sorrow of 
the Second World War is now reinforced by a 
record of achievement through 7 of the most diffi- 
cult and dangerous years in the history of the 
modern world. 

I hope the observance of this day will bring wide 
attention to the long roster of United Nations’ con- 
structive actions against the ancient enemies of 
mankind: hunger and violence, ignorance and 
disease. 

Many perils still lie ahead before the purposes of 
the Charter can be fulfilled. We face them with 
courage and hope because we approach them with 
increased wisdom and strength that we have gained 
in 7 years of collective effort on behalf of a just and 
lasting peace. 











They had shared that glorious time in San Fran- 
cisco. That they had done so with betrayal in 
their hearts seems, even now, almost unbelievable. 
But they had done just that. No one today can 
doubt it. 

But the men and women of the United Nations 
have persisted. They have maintained the faith. 
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Understand me, I do not think that they could 
have done so alone. But they were backed, and 
they knew it, by all people of good will through- 
out the world. They were backed, and actively 
supported, by groups such as yours, the American 
Associations for the United Nations. They were 
backed by the private citizen on the street. They 
were backed by you and me, all of us, who believe 
in the United Nations’ objectives. 


Korea and the Myth of Communist Invincibility 
Toda 


on this seventh anniversary of the 
United Nations, those U.N. pioneers can look back 
on their work with pride. Look at the record. 
The greatest test of the United Nations has been 
Korea. Two years ago, when the armies of Com- 
munist North Korea swept across the borders of 
South Korea, the United Nations acted promptly, 
decisively. 

Mussolini once confessed that, had the League 
of Nations acted at the time he sent his legions 
into Ethiopia, he would have had to back down. 
He would not have had, for one thing, the oil 
to carry out his plans. Hitler, it is said, waited 
trembling the night of the reoccupation of the 
Rhineland, waited to see what the world would do. 

Had it been possible for the League to have 
acted, as the United Nations did in Korea, the his- 
tory of the past two decades might well have been 
vastly different. The world situation today 
might be different. But the League did nothing. 
The United Nations has profited by that mistake. 
The Korea conflict, to be sure, is unresolved. The 
truce talks have not brought peace. But the Com- 
munists have failed to achieve their objective, 
both on the battlefield and at the peace table. 

They have gained nothing by their costly ven- 
ture—costly in both blood and resources—and lost 
much. They have failed to add the Republic of 
Korea to their string of docile satellites. An ally 
has been preserved for the free world. With Ko- 
rea, the myth of Communist invincibility has been 
shattered. New heart has been given those forces 
fighting communism elsewhere. 

The free nations, too, have lost, but they have 
also gained. They have gained, perhaps above 
all, awareness of their danger. With the attack 
on South Korea, the Communist mask came off. 
Only the persistently deluded now believe the 
Communist so-called peace campaign. The pur- 
pose of the Kremlin is clear. The importance of 
Korea to the plans of the Communists has been 
clearly stated by the Communists themselves. 

President Truman has quoted an intelligence 
report of a talk by a Red army officer to North 
Korean troops a few weeks before the invasion. 
This officer said 

In order to successfully undertake the long-awaited 
world revolution we must first unify Asia . Java, 


Indochina, Malaya, Tibet, Thailand, the Philippines, and 
Japan are our ultimate targets . . . the United States 
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United Nations. 


is the only obstacle in our path . . . we must crush 


the United States. 


About the same time another North Korean offi- 
cer told a group of Communist spies and saboteurs 
“. . . the attack [on South Korea] marks the first 
step toward the liberation of Asia.” 

Note the Communist double talk. Ask the peo- 
ple of Rumania, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, 

zechoslovakia, any of the satellites, what their 
“liberation” by the Communists has meant. 

But the United Nations acted. That “first step” 
failed. Admittedly, complete unity of action be- 
tween the U.N. nations was not immediately at- 
tained. It has not been, in fact, even yet. There 
were, and are, differences of opinion, which is to 
be expected when so many peoples are involved. 

But there was action—decisive action. Today 
17 nations have contributed military forces to the 
campaign in Korea—among them both the United 
Kingdom and France, and these two are, at the 
same time, fighting Communists in Malaya and 
Indochina. 

For the free nations, “collective security” be- 
came a fact in Korea. Furthermore, the United 
Nations has so far been successful in its efforts to 
confine the conflict to Korea. It has not exploded 
into general war. The action in Korea, too, seems 
to have somewhat cooled Communist enthusiasm 
for such ventures. A Red assault on Indochina, 
for example, had been almost hourly expected. It 
has not occurred. 

Let them who will call this failure for the 
History, I am confident, will 
give it another name. 

Kashmir, Palestine, Indonesia, Iran—each has 
presented the United Nations with a crisis. Each 
carried a threat of war that might have spread to 
include us all. In each case the United Nations 
acted. War was averted. The disputants are set- 
tling their differences around a conference table. 


The Disarmament Question 


The United Nations has taken the lead in tack- 
ling the tough question of disarmament. In a 
world engaged in the most deadly armament race 
in history this may sound impractical, unreal. 

But is it? Benjamin V. Cohen, deputy U.S. 
representative to the U.N. Disarmament Commis- 
sion, said recently: ? 

If the effective outlawing of international war and of 
national armaments is too visionary and impractical an 
idea for our generation, it is not inconceivable that the 
wheel of history will whirl back and future generations 
will have to struggle again to outlaw private wars. 

It is true that in the past all efforts toward dis- 
armament have failed. But to quote Mr. Cohen 
again : 

. . . there is much reason to suspect that the failures in 
the past were caused by the unwillingness of men and 


? BULLETIN of May 26, 1952, p. 837. 
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nations to go far enough—by the lack of vision rather than 
visionary ideas. 


The United Nations refuses to be defeated by 
the failures of the past. It refuses to be defeated 
by the “unwillingness” of certain nations and cer- 
tain men to accept today a joint solution of the 
problem. It is going ahead. . 

True enough, as long as the Soviet Union and its 
satellites persist in their present course, a satis- 
factory and acceptable solution to the problem of 
disarmament has little chance of being put into 
operation. But, as President Truman has said, 
when we are strong enough, there will come a day 
when we can hope that the Soviet Union, seeing 
that it cannot make aggression and subversion 
work, will modify its policies, when it will permit 
the nations of the world to live together in peace. 

The Disarmament Commission of the United 
Nations has before it proposals submitted by the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and France.’ 
These proposals could be the first step toward 
lightening the burden of national armaments for 
the sorely pressed nations of the world. To doubt 
that melded some such proposal will be accepted 
is to doubt reason. 

In the meanwhile, the United Nations remains 
a world-wide forum in which these proposals, as 
well as others, can be discussed. Through the 
United Nations, the world tests the sincerity of all 
nations on the subject. The Soviets’ unwilling- 
ness to cooperate becomes increasingly clear under 
the U.N. spotlight. 


United Action on Hunger, Disease, and Ignorance 


The United Nations has proved that it can act 
in emergencies. It has proved, also, that it can 
act on long-range problems. 

Those who drafted the Charter of the United 
Nations recognized fully that they must put a stop 
not only to war but to the causes of war. Digging 
deeply into history, they saw those causes, not 
infrequently, in terms of man’s age-old miseries— 
hunger, disease, ignorance—the ancient enemies of 
mankind, as President Truman has put it. 

The United Nations has recognized that no one 
nation, no matter how wealthy, how powerful, can 
hope to solve these problems alone. True to its 
basic philosophy, it has called for wnited action 
against all three. And it has not called in vain. 
Let me give you a few examples. 

Take Lee Vee, U.S. soil conservationist, working 
in Pakistan to push back the desert and bring 
water—and with water, food—to the farmers of 
the Sind. 

There is Plymouth-born Olive Warren and her 
aide, Hulda Wenger, a Swiss, who are teaching 
Bornean girls how to work as nurses among their 
fellow women. 

Dr. G. Sambasivan, an Indian malariologist, is 


*For a summary of these proposals, see ibid., Oct. 27, 
1952, p. 648. 
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heading a U.N. mission in the “Humming Swamp” 


of Northern Thailand fighting the deadly, malaria- 
carrying mosquito. : 

Norwegian engineer, Inge Lyso, has joined 
the faculty of a new Indian engineering school 
near Calcutta. These are task forces sent out by 
specialized agencies of the United Nations. Their 
pw me mar tter world, better fed, healthier, 
and wiser. 

With the skills and resources of the entire free 
world at its disposal, the United Nations recog- 
— no problem as beyond the ability of men to 
solve. 

Let us take the matter of hunger. As I speak to 
you, two out of every three people in the world 
will go to bed hungry tonight. Millions face an 
early death either through outright starvation or 
undernourishment. And yet the world could feed 
its people, if the skills and resources of the world 
were tapped. The United Nations has created a 
world Food and Agriculture Organization (Fao) 
to tackle the job. 

World food production, Fao declares, can be 
increased 110 percent in the next 25 years. Ad- 
mittedly, this is a tremendous task. But it can 
be done. It must be done. The Director General 
of Fao told the General Assembly of the United 
Nations: 

I ask your leave to speak for a few minutes about such 
homely things as a loaf of bread, a bowl of rice, a cup 
of milk in a child’s hands. Reduced to such simplicities, 
the subject may seem scarcely worth the attention of this 
globe-encircling body. 

Yet every other crisis which so stirs our anxiety would 
be forgotten instantly if this assembly were convinced 


that there would be no bread for the world’s breakfast 
tomorrow. 


Fo’s job is to see to it that the world has bread. 
Fao is working on that job, and its work is show- 
ing results. For wanitle I recall a story told me 
by a friend who had visited the tombs of the 
Pharaohs. He was interested in the murals on 
the walls of one of the inner enclosures. He noted 
particularly the type of hoe being used. Outside 
the tomb he passed a field. The hoes used by the 
farmers, he told us, were identical with those he 
had just seen inside. The handle was short and 
the blade narrow. The farmers handled them 
with difficulty. 

Fao spetialicte have introduced in this area hoes 
with double-sized blades, with double-sized han- 
dles. Farmers using these hoes are today pro- 
ducing just ¢wice as much food as formerly. 

In Asia and Africa, for centuries 9 cows out of 
10 have died in periodic rinderpest epidemics. 
Fao launched a world-wide campaign to stamp 
out the disease. In one country, Thailand, it has 
been practically eliminated. In others, losses are 
being reduced to a minimum. There are other 
examples. In each case the objective is more 
food—more bread, rice, milk, and meat. 

The U.N. World Health Organization (Wuo) 
has undertaken the job of bettering the world’s 
health. This, again, is a world campaign. It is 
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as important to me or to you as it is to the inhab- 
itants of some remote Xérican village. Germs 
recognize no frontiers. Let me illustrate. Last 
_ a “flu” epidemic broke out in England. 

hrough Wuo, the United States was able to pre- 
pare fully against the danger should the epidemic 
cross the Atlantic. It was checked in England 
and stopped at her shoreline. 

In 1947 a cholera epidemic in Egypt was 
brought under control in 5 weeks. Wuo’s warn- 
ing service alerted neighboring countries, and the 
epidemic was confined to the area in which it had 
first appeared. 

In Afghanistan Wuo is fighting typhus; in 
South America yellow fever; in India polio. 

The Wuo campaign is, at this point, directed 
primarily against malaria, tuberculosis, and vene- 
real disease—killers which destroy an estimated 
10 million persons a year. 

These killers are not invincible. It is not im- 
probable that they can, in time, be stamped out 
completely. But the attack must be world-wide. 
It demands the wnited efforts of all nations. 
Hunger and disease, the United Nations is fight- 
ing on both fronts. The main enemy, however— 
and this the United Nations recognizes—is the 
incredibly low-living standards of many areas of 
the world. 

To raise the living standards of the world is, 
admittedly, a difficult task. But, and this the 
United Nations believes, it is not an impossible 
one. 

The United Nations has set up programs of 
technical assistance. It is givin Sandel aid 
through the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. All of these programs op- 
erate on a long-range basis. They do not antici- 
pate remaking the world overnight. They are 
premised on the theory, however, that with hard 
work, persistence, and faith the job can be done. 

The United Nations has tackled problems of 
trade, transportation, and communication. It has 
concerned itself with the drug traffic, prostitution. 
It has set up programs for refugees, children. 

The United Nations’ primary objective is peace. 
But it knows that peace, if it is to endure, must 
have a solid foundation of shared well-being 
among the peoples of the earth. 

In every case collective action is the keynote 
of the attack. The United Nations, it must be re- 
membered, is not a world government. It does not 
seek to be. It is, as it was planned, a voluntary, 
democratic society of sovereign nations. It can 
settle disputes, develop collective security, promote 
social and economic progress, only through the 
free consent of the nations concerned. The job 
of building the will to collective action is the 
United Nations’ greatest challenge. 


UNESCO’S Assignment 


Each of the specialized agencies contributes to 
the building of this will. It is the special assign- 
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ment of the U.N. Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization—Unesco. The purpose of 
Unesco, as defined in its constitution, is to: 


ae contribute to peace and security by promoting 
collaboration among the nations through education, sci- 
ence and culture. 


Education, Unesco believes, is fundamental. 
“Tf we want to live in a united world,” says Jaime 
Torres-Bodet, Director General of Unesco, “we 
must not allow the most unjust of all frontiers to 
go on existing—the frontier that divides those who 
can read and write from those who cannot.” 

It is difficult for us in the United States to un- 
derstand the importance of just being able to read 
and write. We accept both as verities of existence. 
It is not so in many other lands. I was reading 
the other day the story of an American who 
traveled to a remote little village of India. He 
asked the village headman: 


“What do you think of Korea?” 

“What is Korea?’ asked the man. 
Slightly baffled, the visitor asked: 

“How about the rice sent by America?” 
“Where’s America?’ came the answer. 


I am not vouching for any of this story, but ac- 
cording to the tale, the American then asked: 


“Are you better off since the British left?” 
“Were they here?’ countered the headman in surprise. 


The story may be exaggerated but I have heard 
tales almost as incredible. 

To tackle this problem Unesco has launched a 
world-wide fundamental-educational program. 
It got off to a good start last year with the open- 
ing of a teacher-training center in Mexico where 
the emphasis was upon fundamental education. 
A network of such centers is on UNEsco’s agenda— 
for Southeast Asia, Equatorial Africa, the Far 
and Near East. 

It takes some imagination to make the jump 
from programs designed for education at this level 
to a i“ project in Pakistan where a 4-man 
team is taking what amounts to a new inventory 
of the land, below and above. The Pakistan 
Meteorological Department wants to know why 
certain areas in the country are periodically dis- 
turbed by earthquakes, and what can be done 
about them. Or to a 140-boy trade school in Cha 
Choeng Sao, Thailand, where a group of bright- 
eyed lads are learning under Unesco instructors 
to handle power tools, preparatory to careers in 
the building trades. Or—but the list is almost 
endless. Unesco’s educational projects circle the 
free world. 

To break down the barriers of ignorance, to 
raise the level of understanding, that is Unxsco’s 
job. The individual is all-important in all of 
the U.N. program. And it is to the individual 
that the United Nations must always look for its 
hope of success. I would like you to remember— 
now as I talk to you and later—that these pro- 
grams I have discussed are yours. You have a 
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part in their operation. You have a tremendous 
stake in their success. 

The New York Z7imes ran an editorial several 
years ago which comes to my mind in this con- 
nection. It said: 


The common man may protest if told the responsi- 
bility for making history rests upon him, that he does 
not know how to make history. He thinks he is waiting 
for some third person, singular or plural, some elected 
or appointed “he” or “they” to attend to history making. 

But he is mistaken. A President is not 150 million 
times as wise as another American. A member of Con- 
gress is not 300,000 times as wise. each must 
answer to the surge and flow of popular desire. 


That is true, too, of the United Nations. It, too, 
must answer to the “surge and flow of popular 
desire.” That desire, 7 years ago, was for peace. 
I am convinced it remains strong. 

But the individual American has a job to do 


if the United Nations is to go on and if the U.N. 
objectives are to be attained. That job is rela- 
tively simple. Mrs. Roosevelt, I think, made the 
point crystal-clear in a recent speech. She said: 

We should remember that the U.N. is not a cure-all. It 
is only an instrument capable of effective action when 
its members have a will to make it work. It cannot be 
better than the individual nations are. 

Make your country the best possible country for all its 


citizens to live in and it will become a valuable member 
of the Neighborhood of Nations. 


And the “Neighborhood of Nations” is the 
United Nations. 

I think that is the right note with which to con- 
clude this seventh anniversary of the United Na- 
tions. Be a good neighbor, help to make your 
country a good neighbor, and the neighborhood 
of nations cannot fail. 


Achievements of Inter-American Cooperation 


by Edward G. Miller, Jr. 


Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs? 


The postwar period has marked a transition into 
a new phase in our inter-American relations. For 
some 60 years prior to 1948 the statesmen of our 
countries worked hard on the structure of the in- 
ter-American system. Today this system is based 
upon the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance signed 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1947 and the Charter of t he 
Organization of American States signed the next 
year at Bogoté. The first provides that an attack 
on one country is an attack on all. The second 
spells out the structure of the Inter-American Or- 
ganization. When these treaties came into effect, 
the organizational period in our inter-American 
merge had come toanend. And I might point out 
that this was the first regional arrangement for 
collective security that our country joined. We 
—- logically gave Latin America first priority in 
this regard since it is contiguous to us and we are 
in effect all in the same boat. 

One of the main points that had been agreed 
upon by 1948 was that each country would never 
intervene in the affairs of other countries. This is 
the basis of the mutual confidence which is the es- 





* Excerpts from an address made before the Third Ken- 
tucky World Trade Conference at Louisville, Oct. 14 
(press release 806). 
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sence of the inter-American system. From the 
standpoint of the Latin Americans this meant that 
the Big Stick policy of earlier days had been 
replaced by the Sead Neighbor policy. 

e are now in a different phase of inter-Ameri- 
can relations. It is not enough to sign treaties and 
create organizations. We must give substance 
and vigor to these relationships—we must put 
meat on the bones of inter-American cooperation. 
This is what we have been doing since the end of 
World War II. It is a job that encompasses all 
phases of our relations with Latin America— 
political, military, and economic. The things we 
do are not as spectacular as the debates in the 
conferences of the ’20’s, the ’80’s, and the ’40’s, when 
the inter-American system was being evolved. 
Someone once said that “becoming” is more dra- 
matic than “being,” and I think that this applies 
to inter-American relations. Nevertheless, I think 
that the sum total of what we have been doing in 
recent years is impressive. 

Our regional agencies are operating effectively. 
Disputes in the Caribbean which threatened the 
peace have been effectively smoothed over on more 
than one occasion. 

The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Foreign 
Ministers at Washington in March and April of 
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1951 was described as one of the most successful 
ever held. The Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council sits regularly in Washington, as 
does the Inter-American Defense Board, and both 
are now a permanent part of our community. The 
Committee for Cultural Action of the Inter- 
American Cultural Council sits regularly in Mex- 
ico City. Ten years ago none of these agencies 
existed. 

Our entire community can be deeply thankful 
that we have as Secretary General of the Organi- 
zation of American States one of the finest citizens 
of this hemisphere, Dr. Alberto Lleras, the dis- 
tinguished former President and Foreign Minister 
of Colombia, who has made a contribution to 
inter-American harmony that can never be 
measured. 

The United Nations and its agencies also are 
contributing greatly through their technical assist- 
ance and other programs. 

And on a bilateral basis we are doing things 
undreamed of a few years ago. 


improved Relations With Mexico 


Let us take Mexico, for example. This great 
country long was suspicious of the United States. 
Yet President Aleman recently said that rela- 
tions between Mexico and the United States are 
better now thanever. This isa tribute to a unique 
record of cooperation. 

We have projects such as the vast Faleé6n Dam 
which is being built on the Rio Grande and in 
which both Governments participate financially 
and administratively. This and many other co- 
operative power and irrigation works which are 
being built in Mexico will permit Mexico to raise 
more food, to pay higher wages to its citizens, 
and to have more dollars to buy goods in the 
United States and elsewhere. 

Then there has been the campaign to eliminate 
hoof and mouth disease. This terrible scourge hit 
Mexican herds about 6 years ago, and it was a 
matter of vital concern to every cattleman in this 
country. We closed our border with Mexico to 
cattle movements, and both countries moved in 
with a drastic program executed by a joint U.S.- 
Mexican commission which eradicated the disease 
after a combined expenditure of 250 million dol- 
lars and the tragic but essential slaughter of some 
990,000 head of Mexican livestock. Today Mexico 
is free of hoof and mouth disease; its herds are 
back to normal size; the border was reopened last 
month; and badly needed Mexican meat is once 
again moving into our country. 

A sore spot in our relations with Mexico has 
been the problem of migrant labor coming across 
the border from Mexico into Texas and the other 
States in the Southwest—a problem which con- 
cerns American workers who worry about this 
type of competition; which concerns the Mexican 

overnment because of its desire to see its citizens 
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rotected in this country and to be free of any 
ind of discriminatory treatment; which concerns 
farmers in the Southwest who — need labor on 
a seasonal or regular basis to pick their crops; and 
which has concerned our Government because of 
the frequent illegal entry of migrant workers 
across the border. Today after months, indeed 
years, of laborious and painstaking negotiation 
with the Mexican Government on the part of my 
Department and the Department of Labor in con- 
junction with representatives of labor and of em- 
ployer groups in the Southwest, we have worked 
out with Mexico an agreement sanctioned by our 
Congress which regularizes the problem of recruit- 
ment, entry, and working conditions in the United 
States of these migrant workers from across the 
border. 

Through the International Bank and the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, we are cooperating with Mex- 
1co in vast programs to place the Mexican econom 
on a sounder footing. Some of the things whic 
we have done or are doing include: the moderniza- 
tion of the entire Mexican railway system ; the in- 
crease of Mexico’s electric power by a projected 
total of about one million kilowatt-hours in 7 
years; the expansion of Mexico’s steel capacity; 
the development of badly needed sulfur deposits 
as well as coal mines, sugar mills, slaughter houses, 
and other industries. Today Mexico is buying 

oods from us at an annual rate of about 800 mil- 
ion dollars per year; its currency is stable as a 
result of economic growth and a tremendous tour- 
ist travel involving nearly 200 million dollars a 
year; and its people are getting more of the good 
things of life. 

It can oe be said of Mexico today that it 
is well along the road to fulfilling the great aspira- 
tion of the Latin American peoples, namely, to 
achieve economic stability and to improve the lot 
of the common man. Since these were likewise 
the ideals of Jefferson and Lincoln, it is only natu- 
ral that we should applaud the progress of our 
sister Republic and that we should be proud that 
through our cooperative programs we have helped 
in this great cause. 


Panama and Canal Zone Problems 


Panama is of concern to every American be- 
cause it is the link between the two continents of 
the hemisphere and between the two great oceans 
which our continents divide. Panama is a small 
country whose economy has always depended upon 
transit across the Isthmus. Our occupation of the 
Canal Zone creates problems in our relations with 
Panama which are of great variety and complex- 
ity. I was in Panama only 2 weeks ago for the 
inauguration of the new President of that country, 
and I have returned convinced that we have a 
unique opportunity to move ahead on many of 
these problems. On some we are already making 
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The Panamanians naturally look to the Canal 
Zone and the military establishment based there 
as a market for their products so that industries 
and commerce can develop there. We have been 
working hard on this problem, helping the Pan- 
amanians to produce goods which we need in the 
Canal Zone. This makes sense because it will re- 
duce the zone’s dependence upon overseas sources 
of supply in times of war. But many Panaman- 
ians realize that the future of their country lies 
not simply in trade with the zone but in con- 
centrating on Panama’s agricultural resources. 

Panama needs roads to tap virgin farm land. 
Through our participation in building the Inter- 
American Highway we are moving constantly in- 
land toward the Costa Rican border—a trul 

ioneering venture. Next, the International Ban 
or Reconstruction and Development is studying 
means to extend rural credit to farmers. 

Meanwhile, under the Point Four Program, 
a mission which we have contracted for from the 
University of Arkansas is actively at work in 
the interior conducting agricultural experimenta- 
tion and helping the Panamanian farmer through 
the kind of rural extension work that has con- 
tributed so greatly to agriculture in this coun- 
try. 

In Panama our relations have been troubled by 
charges of discrimination against locally recruited 
labor in the Canal Zone. The wise policies of the 
present farsighted administration of the zone are 
doing much to improve working conditions and 
housing for locally recruited labor and to prove 
that the relations between the United States and 
Panama in regard to this waterway so vital to 
world commerce can constitute a model working 
partnership in international democracy. 


Progress on the South American Continent 


Peru is a singularly fortunate country in the 
hemisphere because of the great diversification of 
its economy. Cotton, sugar, minerals, and petro- 
leum form the base of the growth of a country 
which is today making great progress and which 
because of its recently adopted liberal petroleum 
and mining legislation will be even better off 5 
years from now. Our relations with Peru are ex- 
ceptionally favorable today, although they were 
threatened last year by a proposal in Congress to 
impose a substantial import duty on fresh and 
frozen tuna fish, a tax which would have done 
damage to a new and growing industry in Peru— 
the fifth in importance in that country. For- 
tunately the proposal was defeated by 43 to 32 
votes in the Senate. Both as consumers and as 
exporters, groups such as those represented here 
must be aware of the implications to your own self- 
interest of proposals of this kind. I am glad that 
both Kentucky Senators voted to defeat this meas- 
ure. 

Nowhere in the world is our Point Four Pro- 
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gram so diversified as in Peru, and nowhere has 
the participation of the other Government been 
more effective. These are truly cooperative pro- 
grams administered through binational agencies 
to which the Peruvian Government contributes 
around four times more than we do. In agricul- 
ture, our technical assistance oy from on 
experimentation, especially in the Amazon jungle 
region, to assistance in farm irrigation, soil con- 
servation, farm-machinery operation, and demon- 
stration farms. The dissemination of information 
on fertilizers, new seeds, and insecticides has 
raised yields of particular crops up to 400 per- 
cent. health and sanitation service operates 
in the Peruvian jungle and northern coastal area 
its activities ranging from sewage disposal an 
water-supply projects to the administration of 
hospital and aid stations. One mobile dispensary 
alone in the jungle region, for example, treated 
nearly 12,000 patients in the first 18 months of its 
operation, 

In the case of Venezuela we were faced recently 
with a problem of a very different kind. Venezuela 
is a country which is friendly to us and of which 
Americans are sincere friends. Many of our citi- 
zens live there, and there is a feeling of mutual re- 
spect and liking between them and theVenezuelans. 

_ This great country produces about 1,800 million 
barrels of oil a day, a staggering amount which is 
nearly three times the maximum output ever at- 
tained in Iran, of which we read so much. The 
Venezuelans asked us to revise our trade agree- 
ment with them and to reduce the import duty on 
petroleum products. This presented difficulties to 
us since the Tariff Commission, under the peril- 
point amendment to the last extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act, found that the peril point for pe- 
troleum imports was higher than the level to which 
the Venezuelans hoped that we could reduce this 
duty. We had to find a compromise which would 
protect the interests of domestic oil and coal pro- 
ducers and meet the legitimate aspirations of our 
Venezuelan friends. We also wanted to get from 
them concessions on some of our exports, and our 
demands presented difficulties for them. Our 
trade with Venezuela is running at an annual rate 
of exports to that country of about 500 million 
dollars, and this is a market to which exporters 
would want us to give special attention. The nego- 
tiations lasted 2 years. It was at times a nerve- 
wracking task. However, as a result of patience on 
both sides and in part because of the personal 
friendship and trust which existed between the 
Venezuelan Foreign Office and my own Depart- 
ment, we concluded these negotiations last month, 
and the new tariff schedules have just gone into 
effect.2 While we have not achieved as much as 
either side wanted, we have a good sound agree- 


? For text of the Supplementary Trade Agreement with 
Venezuela signed Aug. 28, see BULLETIN of Sept. 29, 1952, 
p. 487; for a statement by the President see ibid., Sept. 15, 
1952, p. 401. 
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ment. I predict that as a result of the trade agree- 
ment and of new developments in Venezuela, par- 
ticularly the tremendous investment now going 
into the production of iron ore, our export trade 
with that country will increase substantially in 
the next few years. 

Chile is a country with which we have had espe- 
cially friendly relations for many years. Many of 
our problems with Chile revolve around the ex- 
portation of Chilean copper, which constitutes an 
important part of our total consumption in this 
country. When I took over as Assistant Secretary 
of State in 1949, the price of copper had fallen to 
16 cents a pound. In order to enable the Chileans 
to proceed with development programs of great 
urgency, we consented to the unusual device of 
making the Chileans a 25 million dollar balance- 
of-payments loan—unusual because Export-Im- 
port Bank loans are generally made only for spe- 
cific construction projects. By the time of Korea 
the price of copper was 2414 cents, and it was at 
this price that the Ops ceiling was imposed. How- 
ever, since the price of copper had not risen to the 
same extent as other commodity prices, the Chile- 
ans in 1951 asked for a price increase, and the ceil- 
ing was moved up to 271% cents for imported cop- 

er, although the domestic price was not increased. 

ast spring the Chileans became dissatisfied with 
the agreement largely because the world market 
price was higher than the U.S. ceiling price for 
copper imports. United States buyers were unable 
to obtain the quantities of copper allocated for 
U.S. use. Consequently, we agreed to the termina- 
tion of the agreement, and the U.S. Government 
amended U.S. price regulations so as to permit the 
import of copper at world prices. Copper con- 
tinues today to be extremely important to our re- 
armament effort. Our Communist enemies talk 
about unfair treatment by our country of Latin 
American commodities, but the price ceiling on 
domestic copper is still 2414 cents a pound today 
whereas Chile is receiving 3614 cents for its cop- 
per. The only concern which a true friend of Chile 
need have as to the price of copper is that the 
Chileans exercise restraint lest they prejudice their 
position as a principal supplier of copper in the 
world market, a mistake which is not without 
precedent in the history of Latin American 
commodities. 

The friendly relations between Chile and the 
United States bare been marked in recent years by 
joint programs which have resulted in the con- 
struction of a large steel mill, from which Chile is 
actually exporting steel to neighboring countries; 
the planned increase of Chile’s electric-energy out- 
put by about 40 percent in less than 10 years 
through the construction of some six major hydro- 
electric plants; the development of industries for 
the fabrication of copper and the production of 
cement, cellulose, pulp and paper, and rayon; the 
expansion of a ferromanganese plant; and irriga- 
tion and land-clearance programs. This coopera- 
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tion has furnished the illustrious Chilean Navy 
with two first-rate heavy cruisers which were 
transferred last year under the Mutual Security 
Program at prices which Chile could afford. It 
has meant that our Department of Commerce has 
accorded high priority ratings for materials in 
short supply so that the needs of our rearmament 
effort would not impede Chile from building its 
first oil refinery and pipeline, so that Chile could 
expand its new steel mill, and so that it could build 
roads and improve its railways. A new adminis- 
tration will come into office in Chile in November. 
We trust that the same cooperative attitude will 
continue between Chile and our country which has 
brought so much benefit to the people of that great 
country. 

Last summer I had the honor of accompanying 
our Secretary of State on his visit to Brazil. He 
described himself as being staggered by that great 
country—by its vastness, its actual and potential 
wealth, and by the dynamic spirit of the Brazilians 
whom he saw both in Rio de Janeiro and in the 
great industrial city of Sao Paulo, one of the fast- 
est growing cities in the world today and one of 
the most beautiful. The tempo of our relations 
with Brazil has reached the point where during 
September and October we shall have had the priv- 
ilege of welcoming to our country the Brazilian 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs and of Finance, the 
Ministers of War and of the Navy, and the Chief 
of Staff of the Brazilian Air Force. All will have 
come as friends, and our business with them will 
be done as it always is between allies. As ex- 

orters, you will be glad to know that when Dr. 
Eafer, the Brazilian Finance Minister, was with 
us last month he talked frankly with us about the 
steps which he is taking and intends to take about 
Brazil’s commercial indebtedness—a problem 
which we can hope is of only a transitory nature. 
On his return to Rio, Dr. Lafer stated to the press 
that Brazilian relations with the United States 
“have never been on a higher level than at pres- 
ent.” 

With Brazil we have two kinds of experiments 
in international cooperation which are ideally 
adapted to the special relationship between coun- 
tries of the size and complementary character of 
Brazil and the United States. One is the first 
Joint Commission for Economic Development 
which was created last year under the Point Four 
legislation. To that commission both Govern- 
ments have contributed outstanding leaders and 
technical experts to work on plans for enabling 
Brazil more promptly to realize its tremendous 
economic potential. When we met with the Joint 
Commission last July, we were deeply impressed 
by the scope of its programs which are now being 


turned into specific projects for the rehabilitation 


*¥For texts of addresses made by Secretary Acheson in 
Brazil, see ibid., July 14, 1952, p. 47, and July 21, 1952, p. 
87. 
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of port works and railroad transportation, the 
improvement of agriculture, and the development 
and diversification of the country’s electric-power 
resources. Added to what already has been accom- 
plished through cooperative programs in Brazil, 
the work of this commission will accelerate the 
realization by Brazil of its full economic potential. 

In the military field we have had since 1942 two 
joint U.S.Brazilian military commissions, one 
in Rio and one in Washington. These two com- 
missions have been active for more than 10 years, 
including the period of our great wartime col- 
laboration, in planning the cooperative activities 
of Brazil and the United States to protect the 
vital strategic points, to guard the trade routes, 
and to render secure against aggression the popu- 
lations of the hemisphere in which we live. Mili- 
tary talks in Rio de Janeiro last month have pro- 
vided for streamlining and coordinating the work 
of these commissions. Never have military talks 
between two countries been held on a more 
friendly basis. 

We have also recently negotiated with Brazil, 
as well as with certain other countries in the 
hemisphere, bilateral military agreements under 
which the United States will furnish military 
equipment free of charge in return for the agree- 
ment of the other countries to carry out specified 
tasks related to the defense of the hemisphere in 
the event of war, under plans worked out by the 
Inter-American Defense Board. This program is 
our contribution to making effective the inter- 
American understandings with regard to collec- 
tive defense. The Communists, with their usual 
divisive tactics, have spread confusion about these 
agreements. The fact that they have tried so 
hard to do this is, of course, another demonstra- 
tion that they don’t like to see our hemispheric 
arrangements becoming more effective. I wish to 
make it clear once and for all that these agree- 
ments have no aggressive design; that they have 
nothing to do, as the Communists have charged, 
with making raw materials available to us at low 
prices; and that there is nothing in them which 
impairs the sovereignty of the other countries 
concerned. On the peers side, they will help 
other countries to defend themselves and the 
hemisphere if war should come. 


Communist Efforts To Divide the Hemisphere 


While on the subject of Communist efforts to 
divide our hemisphere, I might point out one 
great difference between the United States in this 
part of the world and Russia. In this hemisphere 
the United States has a position of great respon- 
sibility. It is a position which has steadily in- 
creased in the last decade not only because of our 
emergence as a great world power but also because 
of the decline in importance of certain European 
countries and Japan, which formerly had much 
larger investment and trade interests in Latin 
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America than they now have. These countries 
were in a sense competitors of specific U.S. in- 
terests in the economic field. But, at the same 
time, they helped to discharge certain of the re- 
sponsibilities which now devolve more completel 
upon this country as a whole in regard to as 
factors as furnishing capital for development 
supplying a market for their raw materia 8, and 
providing scarce manufactured goods. I do not 
believe that, in appraising our Latin American 
relations, account is taken sufficiently of the tre- 
mendous responsibilities that now devolve upon 
the United States in this area—politically, eco- 
nomically, and militarily. In the American 
family of nations there is a tendency to take the 
United States for granted, just as families of in- 
dividuals take a particular member for granted, 
On the other ak Russia has never had any im- 
portant ties with Latin America either commer- 
cially, through investment, through immigration, 
or through religious or cultural affinity. It is thus 
in a position of total irresponsibility. Its only 
interest in Latin America is to keep it weak and 
to divide our community by sowing suspicion and 
playing upon discontent. The propaganda line 
of the Boviet Union can be changed at will at any 
time to suit its advantage as day-to-day tactics 
may require, but the long-range strategy of 
aggression remains the same. 

The U.S. Government has no propaganda line. 
We do not say one thing one day and another thing 
the next. Through the U.S. Information Service 
we tell the truth about the United States and our 
efforts to save freedom throughout the world. 
Through our Educational Exchange Program we 
help to further inter-American understanding. 
One interesting new departure in this program has 
been to invite to the United States groups from 
different labor organizations so that * i can have 
direct contact with our own labor groups. There 
are in this country at this time groups of labor 
leaders from Mexico, Colombia, and Nicaragua. 
Respecting the complete integrity and independ- 
ence of the organized labor movement in this 
country, we nevertheless have regular exchanges 
of views with U.S. labor leaders on Latin Ameri- 
can relations. We also have had very fruitful 
consultations with business groups through the 
Latin American Committee of the Business Ad- 
visory Council of the Department of Commerce. 

During the period that I have been in office I 
have visited all of the 20 countries of Latin 
America at least once. During this period I have 
traveled over 100,000 miles. When I visited Hon- 
duras in 1950, I was told that I was the highest 
ranking official of our Government to go to that 
country since 1911, the year that I was born. 
When I went to Paraguay that same year, I was 
the highest ranking official of our Government 
ever to visit that country. I wish that I could 
speak more in detail about some of the things that 
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I have seen. I shall never see for example, the 
visits which I made to the gallant and progressive 
country of Uruguay, which is a staunch friend of 
the United States and of democracy and which all 
Americans who have been there love forevermore. 
Nor shall I forget my visits to that other great 
democracy of Costa Rica, whose Government is 

iving its people an administration of the highest 
, ha of competence in fiscal matters and, at the 
same time, living up with complete fidelity to the 
democratic ideals and traditions of that beautiful 
and progressive country which is known through- 
out the world for its democracy. 

I wish I could speak in detail about the gallant 
troops from the Republic of Colombia who are 
fighting side by side with our own men in that 
great test of whether or not we shall let aggression 
run rampant again as it did in the late 80's. Gen- 
eral Lemnitzer, who commanded the U.S. Seventh 
Division in Korea, said of the Colombian troops 
that no country had a better right than Colombia 
to feel proud of its troops and that “Operation 
Climber” (the name given the attack carried out 
by the Colombian Battalion) was, in small scale, 
the most successful military action that he had 
witnessed in two wars. 

International relations today consist of a com- 
plex of all kinds of relations in all sorts of differ- 
ent levels. We in the Department of State have 
a function which, though it is important and must 
be exercised with the highest degree of public ac- 
countability, is nevertheless only one factor in the 
totality of our relations. Our efforts can never 
rise above the standards fashioned by our country 
as a whole. A single American corporation in a 
foreign country can have a greater impact—and 
I mean an impact for either good or bad—than 
all the efforts that we in the Government can 
make. The petroleum companies in Venezuela, 
for example, have pursued policies of such en- 
lightened self-interest that they are a credit to this 
country as a whole. American tourists or Amer- 
ican families who reside abroad are, in the eyes of 
the people among whom they travel and live, the 
image of our country. An American leader or an 
American newspaperman who comments on our 
international relations often has, depending upon 
the degree of his prestige (or, unfortunately on 
occasion, upon the degree of his inaccuracy), an 
impact greater than the impact, if any, of the 
words uttered here tonight by the official directly 
entrusted with the conduct of our governmental 
relations with this part of the world. 

And I wish to carry this theme of responsibility 
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for international] relations one step further. This 
responsibility lies not only on all the people of this 
country, but our relations with any other country 
of the world at any given moment depend just as 
much upon the government and people of the 
other country concerned. I frankly become im- 
patient when I read continually allegations that 
our Government is responsible for a deterioration 
in relations with another country, whereas I sel- 
dom read about another government’s responsi- 
bility to maintain good relations with the United 
States. I am impatient because the state of our 
relations can never be any better than the people 
and officials of the other country wish them to be. 
International cooperation is a two-way street. 
Like human friendship it is up to both sides. To- 
day one of the great factors in our relations with 
Latin America is the growth which occurs in some 
countries more than in others of nationalism. 
Now nationalism is something which is not inher- 
ently bad. We have some of it ourselves. Na- 
tionalism is only bad when it hurts the interests 
of the country concerned. It is especially bad 
where, as all too often happens, what is taken for 
nationalism is merely the effort of a public official 
or a citizen in another country to exculpate him- 
self for failure or to divert attention from that 
failure. The readiness of the United States to 
help another country should never be confused 
with willingness on our part to accept responsi- 
bility for other peoples’ negligence or inaction. 

I believe that we can look forward to a long 
period of mutually profitable relations with our 
sister Republics in the hemisphere, relations based 
upon respect for human dignity and for the na- 
tional sovereignty of other countries. Democracy 
is still a goal rather than a reality in many parts of 
this hemisphere. The pendulum has swung one 
way and then the other; democracy has had its ups 
and downs. Yet we must never have faint hearts. 
We must not tire in the struggle and confuse a 
temporary set-back with permanent disaster. We 
must never lose sight of the goal of democracy even 
though reality may be yet to come. And we in 
this country with our Anglo-Saxon traditions 
must never judge others by ourselves; we must 
never forget that our neighbors to the south are 
people who are intensely proud of themselves and 
of their traditions and their cultures. If we can 
work together with patience and understanding, 
we can look r Risceet to a community of nations 
which will be stronger and more closely knit and 
where the interests of the individual will always 
be better served. 
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The American Farmer in the World Picture 


by Stanley Andrews 


Administrator, Technical Cooperation Administration * 


The remarks which I shall make revolve around 
three principal points, briefly as follows: (1) 
the role that farmers played in helping to win 
World War II; (2) the international factors be- 
hind the rather extraordinary demand for the 
products of American farms since 1945, with a dis- 
cussion of some of the factors in that demand, as 
well as some of the danger signals that may be 
looming over the horizon ; i, impact and ob- 
jectives of the Point Four Program in today’s 
world agricultural picture. 

I do not think I need to dwell very long on the 
first point in this discussion, that is, the farmers’ 
role in war, because this group of bankers from all 
over Missouri can hardly have escaped the full 
realization of the importance that American farm 
production played in the last war. 

It is no exaggeration to say that, without this 
extraordinary farm production from America, we 
could not have won the war, and the disorganized, 
disturbed, and hungry people that grew up behind 
the armies as we a at 9 from Africa to Berlin lit- 
erally would have exploded into chaos without the 
foods which came from America, often on the same 
ship carrying the munitions of war. American 
agricultural production, to meet the challenge of 
the times, was kept at a peak rate with the smallest 
number of men and women employed and pro- 
duced more and achieved a greater degree of efli- 
ciency than any nation had ever before achieved. 

With just about 15 percent of the employed peo- 
ple in America engaged in agriculture, production 
was increased over the 10 years between about 1940 
and 1950 by a little better than 40 percent. A 
great part of this increase was achieved during the 
war years and represented the largest production 
per man employed in any country in the world. 

I do not think we ought to pass this off as a mere 
patriotic gesture or even a more than ordinary de- 
sire of American farmers to help out in the war. 


* Summary of remarks made before the Missouri Bankers 
Association Agricultural Short Course, Columbia, Mo., 
Oct. 9 (press release 793). 
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Certainly farmers are no more or no less patriotic 
than those from other walks of life. Let’s give a 
little credit to the wartime agriculture policy in 
this country; namely, we wanted production and 
we paid handsomely for it. Farmers, like anyone 
else, respond to price. So much then for Ameri- 
can agriculture up to the end of the fighting in 
1945. 

Many people were freely predicting an agricul- 
tural slump in about 1946 or 1947 very similar to 
what occurred after World War I and it was a safe 
assumption to make that prediction if we looked at 
the historical factors, and if we looked only at the 
then position of American agriculture and disre- 
garded things that happened in the windup of the 
little peace we did achieve. 


Dislocation of Agriculture by War 


The first fact that was vitally important in this 
picture was that this war had dislocated people 
and wreaked havoc and destruction more com- 

letely and over a greater area than any other war 
in the history of the world. Production capacity, 
from agriculture to electronics, was badly disor- 
ganized and the materials and the manpower and 
the tools for production were woefully lacking. 
Even those things were rather rapidly overcome 
and in a period of some 4 or 5 years after the war 
Western Europe, particularly, was well on the 
way to its postwar production. Something else 
happened when victorious allies sat down at Pots- 
dam to devise and work out a mechanism of organ- 
izing the peace. 

Because of the position of the battle lines at the 
end of the war, the Russians came out in control 
of practically every surplus food-producing area 
in Rasaee, while the Western Allies controlled the 
Western European industrial plant. In other 
words, the great eastern plain of Germany be- 
came the Russian zone; the great bread basket of 
Poland became a respoasibility of Russia and later 
a satellite; the Danube Basin countries of Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, which 
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once literally fed the hungry mouths of Western 
Europe, fell into Russian hands. Even the single 
small area in the Danube Basin in the little coun- 
try of Austria, the only area in that unfortunate 
land which has a surplus of wheat and potato 
production, was taken over by the Russians and 
for a period up to the close of the Greek War, the 
Macedonian Plain, about the only area in Greece 
which could produce surplus food, was in the 
hands of insurrectionists. All of these areas in 
normal times shipped from 3 to as high in some 
years as 11 million tons of food into the Scandi- 
navian countries, into France, into England, into 
Italy, and in a general way helped supply that 
extra 30 percent of food and raw materials which 
Western Europe must get from somewhere else 
if it survives. But that was not the total picture. 

In the Far East, where you recall there was also 
a war, a war which America and her allies won, 
we conquered Japan, a nation of 75 million peo- 
ple, but it was a liability from the standpoint of 
food rather than an asset. Japan, in the years 
before Pearl Harbor, had developed a food supply 
in Formosa, in Korea, and in the islands of the 
Pacific. What little extra food she needed, she 
traded with the United States for that food. The 

reat rice bowl of Asia—Burma, Indochina and 
ge torn with the bitterest kind of internal 
strife and political revolution. Only Siam was 
able to organize itself very quickly and get back to 
something like a normal production of rice, which 
is the lifeblood and the life line of the great masses 
of the Orient. China, of course, in the years that 
followed the signing of the peace, fell into a revo- 
lution and is now little more than a Russian 
satellite, and there is an Iron Curtain across what- 
ever supplies used to come from that part of the 
world. Burma, now a new and sovereign state, is 
beset with internal difficulties, and an area which 
was once used to moving as high as 3 million tons 
of rice into the channels of international trade, 
does well to move 1 million tons. Indochina, 
which before the war moved from 500,000 to 114 
million tons of rice into international trade now 
does well to move 200,000 to 500,000 tons. Almost 
parallel with all of this has been a decline in the 
food-production potential of countries like Argen- 
tina. Further, rising domestic consumption is 
reducing the exportable supplies of countries like 
Australia. Only Canada and the United States 
have remained in the column of major surplus 
cereal-producing countries on a large and con- 
sistent scale. 


Rising Food Demand 


In the years which followed 1945, right up until 
the present hour, the United States of America has 
taken from American farms something like an 
average of 15 million tons of principally wheat, 
rice, and corn and shipped it to various parts of 
the world to plug up the gap to keep people off the 
starvation line in the countries I have mentioned. 
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Possibly the greatest single danger to the Far East 
in the present difficult and uneasy situation is the 
possibility that Russia may sooner or later cause 
the Chinese Communists to march again, and 
Burma and Siam on the borders of Communist 
China, where an army of untold thousands stands 
poised, will be enveloped. They could close off 
that vital rice bowl from the millions in the Orient 
and that would mean that something near 750 
million people in the Far East would have to turn 
to the West again for something like 15 to 30 per- 
cent of their food supply. So you see there has 
been a demand, there has hoes a market, there have 
been hungry millions who have demanded, needed, 
and consumed this extra food which America has 
produced. 

There is another factor which is very important 
in this — and something we should take ac- 
count of when we survey the future possible needs 
for food production and fiber production. The 
world population has increased in the 10 years 
since 1939 by something like 230 million people. 
A good part of that increase has been in the Orient 
where food production is still far behind the post- 
war period. There has been a measurable increase 
in Western Europe and of course here in the 
United States. Two hundred and thirty million 
additional people—a population equal to Rus- 
sia’s—must be clothed and fed. 

That is the challenge of this hour not only for 
America but, more important, a challenge to the 
people of the world to increase their production 
and at least try to keep pace with the rising food 
demand. If you want to put it another way, food 
production in the last 10 years has increased by 9 

ercent world-wide; the population has increased 
y 13 percent. 


Wide Exchange of Products Required 


There is another extraordinary factor in this 
world food picture, and that is the fact that the 
United States through military aid, through 
Marshall Plan aid, through Unrra, and other 
means has financed from the Treasury of the 
United States about half of all this food which 
has been shipped abroad in the years from 1945 
to this date. That simply means that the Ameri- 
can taxpayers have voted money and have given 
it to these countries and they, in turn, have used 
our money to buy our food. I would be the last 
to suggest that we should not have done this. As 
a matter of fact, I can bear testimony to the fact 
that without this aid and without this food, West- 
ern Europe certainly would have gone down in 
chaos, and I am not so sure that Japan today 
would not be behind the Iron Curtain if we had 
not played the role of a generous conqueror and 
helped that beaten nation back on its feet and kept 
it from starving, and starve it most certainly 
would have without the wheat, rice, fats, and oils 
which came from this country. Thus, we stand in 
the last quarter of 1952. In the current crop year 
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we have in America probably the second largest 
crop in our history. Our sister country to the 
north, Canada, has one of its largest wheat crops, 
some 650 million bushels. The return of cotton, 
tobacco, and rice production in some areas leads 
some to believe that possibly we may begin enter- 
ing an era of American surpluses. This can hard- 
leks true of rice because right at this time America, 
which is not supposed to be a great rice producing 
area, is rationing what supplies it has among the 
claimants of the world. 

So we do not know just what the answer is or 
should be. But certainly the assured market which 
we have been enjoying in recent years, primarily 
through aid which we have pumped into the other 
countries, is not as sure as it has been in years past. 
As a matter of fact, American aid to European 
countries is on the decline and food is only bought 
with American aid when it supplements the de- 
fense effort or releases funds to be used in defense 
that would otherwise have to go for food. So 
without another increased aid program along these 
lines, the chances are there will be some decline in 
American exports. There is another danger signal 
on the horizon which, in my opinion, may vitally 
affect the whole course of America’s world rela- 
tions and America’s role in the present tremen- 
dously critical international situation. I refer to 
the rising cry for protectionism not only among 
certain industries in the United States but among 
farm groups. Surely we should realize that we 
cannot sell our surplus products such as wheat, 
fats and oils, corn, cotton, tobacco, and even cer- 
tain fruits and other exotic food unless the coun- 
tries which normally need our food have some- 
thing with which to buy. Unless those countries 
have an opportunity to sell in the American mar- 
ket those products which they can produce most 
efficiently and which they have in surplus and 
which they can sell, America is closing the door 
in the face of its friends. I will not go into de- 
tails here, but I can relate to you by the hour the 
foolish, insignificant laws or administrative rul- 
ings devised to protect some small favored group 
in this country, the result of which is literally to 
destroy friends and discourage commerce and 
trade faster than all of our efforts can build it. 

A third danger signal is the rising restriction 
not only in our country against freer and larger 
trade between the United States and the free 
world but the rising restriction upon the part of 
countries themselves outside the United States area 
who are trying to achieve everything at once and 
feel they can achieve certain industrial and other 
developments by the simple process of an Iron 
Curtain type of economic diplomacy which re- 
stricts the normal flow of goods and services. The 
United States is not the only big bad wolf in this 
field. Only through the widest possible exchange 
of products over the world can there be anything 
resembling this so-called expanding world econ- 
omy which is the lifeblood of trade and the life- 
blood of human progress. 
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The Meaning of Point Four 


I come now to my last point in this discussion— 
the Point Four Program and its meaning to the 
world. I do not think I need to go into the 
details of how this program, which represents one 
of the many points or facets of our American 
foreign policy, came into being. It is another 
attempt to carry on our responsibilities which 
have either been thrust upon us or at least which 
we have assumed. This program, designed pri- 
marily to pass on technical skills we may have 
acquired here in the United States to the less for- 
tunate countries of the world, is now operating 
in some 35 countries. There are something over 
1,500 Americans who have given up their jobs and 
their associations in their communities here in the 
States, and are out on the frontiers in these coun- 
tries, which stretch from far-away Afghanistan to 
the tip of South America, in an attempt as indi- 
viduals to meet and work with other individuals 
to the end that total production, agricultural and 
industrial, may be increased and thus the stand- 
ard of living of the underprivileged people raised 
just a little bit. 

I want to repeat to this group that this is not 
a hand-out program. We are not setting up a 
global Wra to give everybody a tile bathtub or a 
quart of milk. 

If you had been with me in recent weeks in 
two widely separated portions of the world—far- 
away Indonesia and Burma and close-at-home El 
Salvador and Brazil—and if you had met the 
Americans there, I think you would have got the 
idea that they were not out with a checkbook and 
a hand-out, but were there with whatever skill 
they possessed and with a willingness and a sin- 
cerity to walk beside their counterparts in these 
countries and attempt an attack on some of the 
difficult problems that multiply by the hour in 
these countries. 

These men and women are working as public- 
health people, along with their counterparts in 
these countries; they are working as skilled indus- 
trial engineers; they are working as county agents; 
they are working as educators, transportation ex- 
perts, administration experts, and what have you. 
Things are being achieved—nonspectacular things 
to be sure but that is the only way you can do 
very much with very little. That is, we must 
multiply the effort—the small effort of many peo- 
ple if we are going to achieve the things that the 
present situation in the world demands. I am 
not one who is trying to tell you that the Point 
Four Program is an answer to communism. The 
Point Four Program is democracy’s way of achiev- 
ing a peaceful and more stable world. I am not 
even going to say that it can meet the problem 
of communism. I do say that with all of our 
military might, and we must have it, with all of 
our building up of force with which to hold back 
communism, we may be able to contain commu- 
nism that way, but we shall never “stop it” with 
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military might alone. We shall never stop the 
spread of it even behind a military wall. So I 
believe our aid programs in the form of tech- 
nical assistance, our trade and economic policy, 
which we hope is designed to keep friends and 
promote wider distribution of goods in the world, 
may well be two of the real factors in this more 
stable peace we are all looking for. 

I think the evidence is conclusive that Amer- 
ican farm production has sustained the free world 
has kept a good part of the free world from actual 
starvation and chaos since 1945. Whether we can 
continue this through another decade of cold war, 
whether we should or not is not for me to say. 
The facts are inescapable. We have done this up 
to now. It seems to me without extraordinary 
luck, without extraordinary increased production 
in many areas, without the miracle of some sort 
of settlement between the United States and Rus- 
sia, we shall probably have to carry this role for 
some time in the future. It is my hope that we 
can maintain an economic policy and create a 
trade policy which will enable people to work, 
to produce with their best skills, and to sell to 
us, thus enabling them to have the dignity of 
paying their way by their own work and their 
own skill. 


Agreement for Transport 
of Iron Curtain Escapees 


The following was released to the press at Ge- 
neva on September 30 by the Provisional Inter- 
governmental Committee for the Movement of 
Migrants from Europe: 


An agreement to move to new homes overseas 
refugees who have fled from countries of the So- 
viet bloc has been concluded between the U.S. 
Government and the Provisional Intergovernmen- 
tal Committee for the Movement of Migrants from 
Europe. 

Pierre Jacobsen, Acting Director of the Migra- 
tion Committee, announcing the signing of the 
agreement, estimated the Committee would pro- 
vide transport by the end of this year for several 
thousand recent refugees from Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. 

The U.S. Escapee Program provides assistance 
in the permanent resettlement overseas for those 
refugees who have become an added burden to 
the economies of hard-pressed Western European 
countries and who hold valid emigration visas 
for an overseas country. Realizing that the free 
countries bordering on the Iron Curtain could 
not and should not shoulder the complete burden 
of providing food and shelter for the destitute 
refugees, President Truman on March 23, 1952, 
authorized the use of Mutual Security Act funds 
up to 4,300,000 dollars for this purpose and for 
assistance in resettling the refugees in overseas 
countries. 
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Under the agreement just signed, retroactive to 
July 1, the US. Department of State designates 
the refugees it wants moved and the Migration 
Committee then provides transport for them from 
their place of present residence in Europe to the 
country of immigration. 

Mr. Jacobsen said that the fullest cooperation 
would be maintained with U.S. authorities and 
with the voluntary agencies participating in the 
U.S. Escapee Program, in order to give refugees 
up-to-date information on migration plans and 
possibilities. Projects for the migration of es- 
capees and their families will be submitted to the 
European offices of the U.S. Escapee Program by 
voluntary agencies. 

The Migration Committee has already begun 
moving refugees under this plan, and several hun- 
dreds have been transported to their new homes 
overseas." 


Transfer of Capital Accounts 
in the Netherlands 


Press release 801 dated October 10 


The American Embassy at The Hague has re- 
orted to the Department of State that the Nether- 
ands Bank on October 9 announced that the free 

transfer of capital accounts (the so-called non- 
transferrable Guilder accounts) owned by persons 
who were nonresident aliens on June 30, 1952 has 
been authorized. Such transfers, according to the 
Bank announcement, will have to be effective be- 
fore January 1, 1953. 

The major exception in the Bank announcement 
concerns undivided estates. 

Eligible holders of hitherto nontransferrable 
accounts should get in touch with their bank in 
the Netherlands for further details concerning 
application for transfer. 


Point Four Consultant 
for Foreign Investment 


The appointment of August Maffry as special 
consultant to stimulate private investments abroad 
as an integral part of the Point Four Program 
was announced on October 22 (press release 829) 
by the Department of State. 

Mr. Maffry will work closely with Administra- 
tor Stanley Andrews of the Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration in carrying out statutory 
requirements that the Point Four Program assist 
sound business investments in aiding the develop- 
ment of 35 countries of Latin America, the Middle 
East, Asia and Africa, where the Point Four Pro- 
gram is operating. 


? For an article summarizing progress under the Escapee 
Program, see BULLETIN of Aug. 18, 1952, p. 261. 
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Copyright Benefits Granted to 
Principality of Monaco 


A PROCLAMATION’ 


Wuereas section 9 of title 17 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Copyrights”, as codified and enacted into 
positive law by the act of Congress approved July 30, 
1947, 61 Stat. 652, provides in part that the copyright 
secured by said title shall extend to the work of an 
author or proprietor who is a citizen or subject of a 
foreign state or nation only: 


“(a) When an alien author or proprietor shall be 
domiciled within the United States at the time of the 
first publication of his work; or 

“(b) When the foreign state or nation of which such 
author or proprietor is a citizen or subject grants, either 
by treaty, convention, agreement, or law, to citizens of 
the United States the benefit of copyright on substantially 
the same basis as to its own citizens, or copyright pro- 
tection, substantially equal to the protection secured to 
such foreign author under this title or by treaty; or 
when such foreign state or nation is a party to an inter- 
national agreement which provides for reciprocity in the 
granting of copyright, by the terms of which agreement 
the United States may, at its pleasure, become a party 
thereto.” ; and 


WuenrkEas section 1 of the said title 17 provides in part 
as follows: 


“Any person entitled thereto, upon complying with the 
provisions of this title, shall have the exclusive right: 

“(e) To perform the copyrighted work publicly for 
profit if it be a musical composition; .. . Provided, 
That the provisions of this title, so far as they secure 
copyright controlling the parts of instruments serving 
to reproduce mechanically the musical work, shall include 
only compositions published and copyrighted after July 
1, 1909, and shall not include the works of a foreign 
author or composer unless the foreign state or nation of 
which such author or composer is a citizen or subject 
grants, either by treaty, convention, agreement, or law, 
to citizens of the United States similar rights.”; and 


WHEREAS section 9 of the said title 17 further provides 
that “The existence of the reciprocal conditions aforesaid 
shall be determined by the President of the United States, 
by proclamation made from time to time, as the purposes 
of this title may require... .”’; and 


WHEREAS a Sovereign Ordinance has been issued this 
day by His Serene Highness the Prince of Monaco whereby 
citizens of the United States as of this day are entitled 
to obtain copyright protection in the Principality of 
Monaco for all their artistic and literary works on sub- 
stantially the same basis as nationals of Monaco, including 
rights similar to those provided by section 1 (e) of the 
said title 17: 


Now, THEREFORE, I, Harry S. TRUMAN, President of the 
United States of America, do declare and proclaim: 


That as of this day the conditions specified in sections 
9 (b) and 1 (e) of title 17 of the United States Code exist 
and are fulfilled with respect to nationals of the Princi- 
pality of Monaco, and that nationals of the Principality of 
Monaco as of this day are entitled to all the benefits of 
the said title 17 except those conferred by the provisions 
embodied in the second paragraph of section 9 (b) thereof 
regarding the extension of time for fulfilling copyright 
conditions and formalities. 

Provided, that the enjoyment by any work of the rights 
and benefits conferred by the said title 17 shall be condi- 
tioned upon compliance with the requirements and for- 
malities prescribed with respect to such works by the 
copyright laws of the United States: 


* No. 203; 17 Fed. Reg. 9159. 
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And provided further, that the provisions of section 1 
(e) of the said title 17, so far as they secure copyright con- 
trolling parts of instruments serving to reproduce mechan- 
ically the musical work, shall apply only to compositions 
published on or after this day, and registered for copy- 
right in the United States which have not been reproduced 
within the United States prior to this day on any con- 
trivance by means of which the work may be mechanically 
performed. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this fifteenth day of 
October in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and fifty-two 
and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one 
hundred and seventy-seventh. 


[SEAL] 


By the President: 


Davin Bruce, 
Acting Secretary of State 


Procedures for Periodic Review 
of Trade Agreement Concessions 
EXECUTIVE ORDER’ 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Consti- 
tution and the statutes, including section 332 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 (46 Stat. 698), the Trade Agree- 
ments Act approved June 12, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 
943 ; 57 Stat. 125; 59 Stat. 410; 63 Stat. 697; Public Law 
50, 82d Congress), and the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951 (Public Law 50, 82d Congress); and in the 
interest of the foreign-affairs functions of the United 
States, in order to carry out international obligations of 
the United States, and in order that the interests of the 
various branches of American economy may be effectively 
promoted and safeguarded in the administration of the 
trade-agreements program, it is hereby ordered as fol- 
lows: 

1. So long as a trade-agreement concession remains 
withdrawn, suspended, or modified, in whole or in part, 
pursuant to action taken under section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 or comparable pro- 
visions of any statute or Executive order, the Tariff Com- 
mission shall keep under review developments with re- 
gard to the product to which such concession relates, and 
shall make periodic reports to the President concerning 
such developments. The first such report shall in each 
case be made at such time, not more than two years after 
the original withdrawal, suspension, or modification of 
the trade-agreement concession, as will best enable it to 
be based upon a full marketing year for the product in- 
volved, and any subsequent reports with respect to such 
product shall be made at intervals of one year. The 
Tariff Commission shall also make such a report in any 
case at such other time as it may consider appropriate 
or as may be requested by the President, and a report 
so made shall constitute compliance with any require- 
ment of this paragraph for a periodic report within six 
months before or after the date of its submission. 

2. Whenever in the judgment of the Tariff Commission 
conditions of competition with respect to the trade in the 
imported article and the like or directly competitive do- 


* No. 10401; 17 Fed. Reg. 9159. 
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mestie product concerned have so changed as to warrant 
it, or upon request of the President, the Commission 
shall institute a formal investigation to determine 
whether, and, if so, to what extent, the withdrawal, sus- 
pension, or modification of a trade-agreement conces- 
sion remains necessary in order to prevent or remedy 
serious injury or the threat thereof to the domestic in- 
dustry concerned. As a part of any such investigation, 
the Commission shall hold a hearing at which interested 
parties shall be given reasonable opportunity to be pres- 
ent, to produce evidence, and to be heard. Upon com- 
pletion of such an investigation the Commission shall 
report to the President its findings as to what extent, 
if any, the withdrawal, suspension, or modification in- 
volved remains necessary in order to prevent or remedy 
serious injury or the threat thereof to the domestic in- 
dustry concerned. The Commission may prescribe such 
rules and regulations for the conduct of investigations 
under this paragraph as it shall deem appropriate. 


Tue WHITE Hovusks, 
October 14, 1952. 


Suspension of Korean Tonnage Duties 
A PROCLAMATION? 


WHEREAS Section 4228 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, as amended by the act of July 24, 1897, ce. 
13, 30 Stat. 214 (U.S. C., title 46, see. 141), provides, in 
part, as follows: 


“Upon satisfactory preof being given to the President, 
by the government of any foreign nation, that no dis- 
criminating duties of tonnage or imposts are imposed or 
levied in the ports of such nation upon vessels wholly be- 
longing to citizens of the United States, or upon the prod- 
uce, manufactures, or merchandise imported in the same 
from the United States or from any foreign country, the 
President may issue his proclamation, declaring that the 
foreign discriminating duties of tonnage and impost 
within the United States are suspended and discontinued, 
so far as respects the vessels of such foreign nation, and 
the produce, manufactures, or merchandise imported into 
the United States from such foreign nation, or from any 
other foreign country; the suspension to take effect from 
the time of such notification being given to the President, 
and to continue so long as the reciprocal exemption of 
vessels, belonging to citizens of the United States, and 
their cargoes, shall be continued, and no longer . . .”; 

AND WHEREAS satisfactory proof was received by me 
from the Government of Korea on October 1, 1952, that 
no discriminating duties of tonnage or imposts are im- 
posed or levied in the ports of Korea upon vessels wholly 
belonging to citizens of the United States, or upon the 
produce, manufactures, or merchandise imported in such 
vessels, from the United States, or from any foreign 
country: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the 
United States of America, by virtue of the authority vested 
in me by the above-quoted statutory provisions, do hereby 
declare and proclaim that the foreign discriminating du- 
ties of tonnage and imposts within the United States are 
suspended and discontinued so far as respects the vessels 
of Korea and the produce, manufactures, or merchandise 
imported in said vessels into the United States from Korea 
or from any other foreign country ; the suspension to take 





* No. 2992; 17 Fed. Reg. 9125. 
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Dedicatory Ceremonies 
Held at Obregon Dam 


The Export-Import Bank on October 16 an- 
nounced that Herbert E. Gaston, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Export-Import Bank, 
would attend dedication ceremonies on that date 
at the Obregon Dam at El Oviachic on the Yaqui 
River, 40 kilometers upstream from Ciudad Obre- 
gon in the State of Sonora, Mexico. This dam is 
a part of a vast program for the development of 
irrigation and power which began in the Yaqui 
Valley of southeast Sonora early in the century. 
At present 117,000 hectares are irrigated from the 
flow as now controlled by the Angostura Dam 
which was completed in 1942. At both the Obre- 
gon and Angostura Dams electric energy can be 
generated. 

The storage provided by the Obregon Dam not 
only will assure a dependable water supply for 
this original area under irrigation but will permit 
the irrigation of 103,000 additional hectares of 
land. This land has required the construction of 
the Yaqui Alto Canal for which 17,500,000 dollars 
was provided from the proceeds of a 31-million- 
dollar credit authorized by the Export-Import 
Bank in December 1950. Also included in this 
authorization were funds for the construction of 
the Faleén Dam and the Anzalduas Diversion 
Dam, both on the Rio Grande. 

These latter two projects could not have been 
undertaken had it not been for the understanding 
reached between the United States and Mexico 
which culminated in the execution of the Water 
Treaty of February 3, 1944, providing for the uti- 
lization for the mutual benefit of both countries 
of the waters of the Colorado and the Tijuana 
Rivers and of the Rio Grande. This is an out- 
standing example of what can be accomplished 
through international collaboration when two 
countries cooperate in developing boundary rivers. 





effect from October 1, 1952, and to continue so long as the 
recriprocal exemption of vessels belonging to citizens of 
the United States and their cargoes shall be continued, and 
no longer. 
IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 
DonE at the City of Washington this thirteenth day of 
October, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 

[SEAL] dred and fifty-two and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred 
and seventy-seventh. 


-” 
By the President: 
Davip Bruce, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of Meetings ' 


Adjourned during October 1952 


Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 

Eucalyptus Study Tour . . 

Fao/Ecuia Central American Seminar on Agricultural Credit 

European Forestry and Forest Products Commission: 5th Session . 

Committee on Relations with International Organizations: 1st 
Meeting. 

Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 

Special Diplomatic Conference to Conclude a Convention on 
Damage Caused by Foreign Aircraft to Third Parties on the 
Surface. 

Statistics Division Meeting: 2d Session . .......4..-. 

Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization) : 
International Seminar on the Role of Museums in Education 
Seminar on Education of Asian Youth . 5) ee es 
ILo (International Labor Organization): 
Seminar on Social Security 5 
Petroleum Committee: 4th Session 
UN (United Nations): 
Economic and Social Council: 
Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities: 5th Session. 
Economic Commission for Europe: 
Industry and Materials Committee, Working Party on 
Housing Statistics. 
Timber Committee . . 

International Children’s Emergency Fund: Program Committee 
and Executive Board. 

Economie Commission for Asia and the Far East: Committee 
on Industry and Trade, Subcommittee on Electric Power. 

Wuo (World Health Organization): 

Western Pacific Regional Conference: 3d Session . 

Expert Committee on Bilharzias: 1st Session. . ; 

Expert Committee on Biological Standardization: 6th Session . 

International Conference on Agricultural and Cooperative Credit 
(Washington phase). 

First Inter-American Congress of Public Health. 

International Council for the Exploration of the Sea. q 

Committee on Improvement of National Statistics: 2d Session . 

Meeting of International Sugar Council . ‘ 

International Sugar Council, Meeting of Special Committee . . 

sao, Soeea Assembly of ‘the International Council of Scientific 

nions 

International Conference on Legal Metrology: Meeting of Provi- 
sional Committee. 

South Pacific Commission: 10th Session . os ial 

International Committee on Weights and Measures: Biennial 
Session. 

International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries: 
Meeting of Panel for Sub-Area 1. 

PicmME (Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Move- 
ment of Migrants from iavetads 

Finance Subcommittee. Ag ; 

Fourth Session of Committee. hae 

Sixth Consultation of the Commission on Cartography of the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History. 

Pan American Highway Congress, Committee on Programming and 
Planning. 


Australia . ‘ ‘5 
Guatemala City . : 
Geneva. ; 
Rome 


Rome 
Montreal . 
Brooklyn 


Rangoon . 


Rio de Janeiro 


Scheveningen, N etherlands . 


New York 


Geneva. 


Geneva. 
New York 


Bangkok . 


Saigon . : 
Puerto Rico. 
Geneva. ‘ 
Washington . 


Habana. 
Copenhagen. 
Ottawa. 
London. 
London. 
Amsterdam . 


Brussels. . 


Nouméa. . 
Sévres . 


Copenhagen. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. . ; 
Ciudad Trujillo : 


Mexico City. 


Sept.—Oct. 
Sept. 15—Oct. 15 
Oct. 14-25 
Oct. 23-24 


Sept. 9-Oct. 6 
Sept. 16—Oct. 6 
Sept. 14-Oct. 12 
Oct. 7-28 

Sept. 15—Oct. 4 
Oct. 14-25 


Sept. 22—Oct. 3 


Oct. 6-7 


Oct. 13-20 
Oct. 6-10, 13 


Sept. 29-Oct. 2 


Sept. 25-Oct. 1 
Oct. 4-10 

Oct. 20-25 
Sept. 26—Oct. 2 


Sept. 26-Oct. 1 
Sept. 29-Oct. 7 
Sept. 29-Oct. 10 
Oct. 3 

Sept. 29-Oct. 3 
Oct. 1-3 


Oct. 2-4 


Oct. 6-16 
Oct. 7-14 


Oct. 8 (1 day) 


Oct. 9-11 
Oct. 13-21 
Oct. 12-24 


Oct. 20-23 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State, Oct. 24, 1952. Asterisks indicate 


tentative dates. 
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In Session as of October 31, 1952 


Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Council: 17th Session . eee 
Air Transport Committee: 17th Session 
Air Navigation Commission: 11th Session ; 
Aerodromes, Air Routes & Ground Aids Division Meeting: 5th 


Session. 
Special European-Mediterranean Regional Frequency Allocation 
Meeting. 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): International 


Plenipotentiary Telecommunication Conference. 
Gatr (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade): 
the Contracting Parties to Garr. 
UN (United Nations) : 

Economic and Social Council: Economic Commission for Latin 
America: Iron and Steel International Conference. 

General Assembly: 7th Session. . . ee 

Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor: 3d Session . 

Economie Commission for Asia and the Far East: Committee on 
Industry and Trade, Seminar on Power Alcohol. 

Economie Commission for Europe: Joint Meeting of Officers of 
Working Parties on Coordination, Transport Costs and 
Accountancy and Statistical Information. 

First — -American Congress on Archives, Libraries, and Copy- 
rights 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 
Fourth Session of the Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council. . . 
Coordinating Committee . 
Pan American Highway Congress, Special Meeting. 


7th Session of 


Scheduled November 1-January 31, 1953 


International Wool Study Group: 5th Meeting . 
American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood, 

Regional Meeting of Technical Delegates. 

Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 
Second Meeting of the Technical Advisory Committee on Desert 
Locust Control. 
Committee on Commodity Problems: 20th Session . 
Committee on Financial Control . . . 
Meeting of the Committee on Integration of Fao ‘and ‘the Inter- 
national Office of Epizootics. 
Council: 16th Session . 
Fao/Wuo Joint Meeting on Malnutrition in Mothers ‘ 
Forestry and Forest Products Commission for Asia and Pacific: 
2d Session. 
Meeting of Experts on Index Numbers 
Technical Meeting on Storage of Rice. . . . 
Inter-American Meeting on Livestock Production. ‘ 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization) : 
Fourth Meeting of Representatives of National Commissions. 
General Conference: 7th Session . 
First Regional Conference on Free and ‘Compulsory Education in 
South Asia and the Pacific. 
UN (United Nations): 
Permanent Central Opium Board and Drug Supervisory Body: 
8th Session. 
Permanent Central Opium Board: 61st Session . 
Trusteeship Council: 
11th Session (2d Part). 
12th Session . 
Economic and Social Council: 

Consultative Group in the Field of Prevention of Crime and 
Treatment of Offenders—Combined European and North 
American Regional. 

Consultative Group in the Field of Prevention of Crime and 
Treatment of Offenders—Latin American Regional. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 

Committee on Industry and Trade: 5th Session 

Inland Transport Committee: 2d Session ; 

Inland Transport Committee, Railway Subcommittee: Ist 
Session. 

Inland Transport Committee, Inland Waterway Subcommit- 
tee: 1st Session. 
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Montreal . 
Montreal . 
Montreal . 
Montreal . 
Paris. . 
Buenos Aires. 


Geneva. 


Bogota . 
New York. 
Geneva. 
Lucknow . 


Geneva. . 
Madrid. . 


Manila . 
Rome. . . 
Mexico City . 


London. ts 

Mexico City. . 

Rome. . 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Gambia. (Africa) . 

Kuala Lumpur and Singapore 
Rome 


Bangkok ; 
Saéo Paulo 


Paris . 
Paris . 
Bombay 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 


New York 
New York 


Geneva. 
Latin America. 


Bandung . 
Bandung . 
Bandung . 


Bandung . 


Sept. 9- 
Sept. 10— 
Sept. 23- 
Oct. 21- 
Oct. 28- 
Oct. 1- 


Oct. 2- 


Oct. 13- 
Oct. 14- 
Oct. 14—- 
Oct. 23- 


Oct. 1- 


Oct. 20- 


Oct. 23- 
Oct. 27- 
Oct. 26—- 


Nov. 8, Dec. 11 
Nov. 12- 

Dec. 12- 

Nov. 4- 

Nov. 11- 


Nov. 7* 
January 


Dec. 8- 


December 


Jan. 26— 
Jan. 9- 
Jan. 14-— 


Jan. 14- 
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Calendar of meetings—Continued 


Scheduled November 1—January 31, 1953— Continued 


UN (United Nations)—Continued 
Economic and Social Council—Continued 








Economic Commission for Europe: Meeting of Coal Committee. Geneva. Nov. 25- 
Fiscal Commission: 4th Session. : ue New York January 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Standing Committee on Aircraft Performance Montreal. ........ Nov. il- 
Second South East Asia Regional Air Navigation Meeting (and Melbourne ........ Jen. 16 
Limited South Pacific). 
Legal Committee: 9th Session . Montreal*. January 
Ito (International Labor Organization) : | 
Asian Advisory Committee: 4th Session . GeGOWE. 6. we ew i + Nee a= 
Governing Body: 120th Session. ; CHMOVA. se sw tw be we s)6|6BMRH 
Latin American Manpower Technical Conference . : MA. «6G es 4 Ss oe ee 
Technical Meeting on the Protection of Young Workers i in Asian Kandy, Ceylon ...... Dee i- 
Countries. 
Meeting of International Sugar Council . bon@on:. ......+.:.. Novedt- 
West Indian Conference: 5th Session COmaiem 6 kt we el ROM SE 
Caribbean Commission: 15th Meeting UOMO 2 wk ttt BIS 
Sixth International Conference of Social Work . MOGGTAS 2... ss sss. Deo. te 
ee (North Atlantic Treaty Organization): 10th Session of the Paris. .......... Dee. 15- 
ouncil. 
Meeting of Directing Council of the American International Insti- Montevideo. December 
tute for the Protection of Childhood. 
International Wheat Council: Reconvening of 8th Session . Washington. ....... Jan. 12- 
International Wheat Council: 11th Session. < « * s » @ » eshington . . . January 
Wmo (World Meteorological Organization): Ist Session of the Tananarive (Madagascar). . Jan. 19- 
Regional Association for Africa. 
Wuo (World Health Organization): Executive Committee: llth Geneva. January 


Session. 


Current United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography’ 


Economic and Social Council 


Full Employment. Implementation of full employment 
policies. Replies of governments to the full employ- 
ment questionnaire covering the period 1951-52, sub- 
mitted under resolutions 221 E (IX), 290 (XI) and 
371 B (XIII) of the Economic and Social Council. 
E/2232/Add. 7, Aug. 28, 1952. 42 pp. mimeo. 

Descriptive List of Research Projects and Action Pro- 
grammes on Discrimination and Minority Problems 
Initiated or Being Planned by United Nations Organs, 
Bodies, and Specialized Agencies. E/CN.4/Sub.2/144, 
Sept. 18, 1952. 9 pp. mimeo. 

Environmental Sanitation and its Relation to Child 
Health. A Memorandum to the UNnicer Executive 
Board by the Director-General of the World Health 
Organization. E/ICEF/200, Sept. 5, 1952. 16 pp. 
mimeo. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an Offi- 
cial Records series for the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, the Trustee- 
ship Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission, which in- 
cludes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and reports 
of the various commissions and committees. Information 
on securing subscriptions to the series may be obtained 
from the International Documents Service. 
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Report on the BCG Programme, July 1951-June 1952. 
Memorandum to the UNicer Executive Board by the 
Director-General of the World Health Organization. 
E/ICEF/208, Sept. 25, 1952. 34 pp. mimeo. 

A Review of the Achievements of the WHO/UNIcEF Malaria 
Control Demonstration Projects Undertaken in South- 
east Asia During 1949-1950. Prepared by the WHo 
Regional Office for Southeast Asia. E/ICEF/204. 
Oct. 2, 1952. 30 pp. mimeo. 

General Progress Report of the Executive Director. 
1/ICEF/205, Oct. 1, 1952. 75 pp. mimeo. 

Cooperative Insect Control Programmes in Central Amer- 
ica. E/ICEF/206, Oct. 1, 1952. 60 pp. mimeo. 


General Assembly 


Comments Received From Governments Regarding the 
Draft Code of Offences Against the Peace and Se- 
curity of Mankind and the Question of Defining Ag- 
gression. Addendum. United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. A/2162/Add.1, Sept. 
16, 1952. 13 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Special Committee for the Consideration of 
the Methods and Procedures of the General Assembly 
for Dealing With Legal and Drafting Questions. 
A/2174, Sept. 8, 1952. 12 pp. mimeo. 





The U.S. in the U.N.: 


The summary for the week of October 27—-Novem- 
ber 1 will appear in the next issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Strengthening the U.N. Collective Security System 


SECOND REPORT OF THE COLLECTIVE MEASURES COMMITTEE 


by Joseph J. Sisco 


For the past 2 years the Collective Measures Committee, which was estab- 
lished by the General Assembly at its fifth session in 1950, has been studying 
ways and means to strengthen the collective security system of the United 


Nations. 


The Committee has submitted its second report, and the General 


Assembly is expected at its present session to review its contents and make 
further recommendations to carry forward the efforts of the United Nations 


in this field. 


The Uniting for Peace program represents a 
pragmatic adaptation of the U.N. Charter in the 
security field. It derives its principal character- 
istics from the lessons learned at the time aggres- 
sion was committed in Korea. The United Na- 
tions had a commission in Korea which was able 
to provide the organization with accurate infor- 
mation as to what party had actually committed 
aggression. The absence of the Soviet Union from 
the Security Council permitted this body to adopt 
two resolutions which contained recommendations 
to member states that they render assistance in 
support of the U.N. operation in Korea. An inte- 
grated U.N. force had to be organized in Korea, 
since the failure to conclude article 43 agreements 
meant that no military forces were available to the 
United Nations at the time. 

The question in mid-1950, then, was how to pre- 
pare the United Nations so that, in the event of 
future aggression, collective measures would be 
applied with maximum promptitude and effective- 
ness. How could the United Nations insure that 
in the future it would have full information at 
its disposal in order to determine what party or 
parties were actually threatening or breaking the 
peace? How could procedures be adapted so as 
to make certain that the United Nations could 
exercise its role of peace and security in the event 
of a veto in the Security Council? What could 
the United Nations do to build up military forces 
for use against future aggressions? In response 


*U.N. doe. A/2215. 
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to these needs, the Uniting for Peace Resolution, 
or so-called Acheson Plan, was devised and 
adopted by the General Assembly in November 
1950. 

Its five principal features are: 


(1) A provision that the General Assembly can 
meet in 24 hours if the Security Council is pre- 
vented by the veto from exercising its primary 
responsibility for international peace and security. 

(2) A provision that in such cases the General 
Assembly can make recommendations to member 
states for collective measures, including the use of 
armed forces. 

(3) A recommendation that each member state 
maintain within its national armed forces ele- 
ments that could promptly be made available for 
possible service as U.N. units. 

(4) The establishment of a Peace Observation 
Commission to observe and report in any area 
where international tension exists. 

(5) The creation of the Collective Measures 
Committee to study and report on the ways and 
means to strengthen international peace and secu- 
rity in accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

The Uniting for Peace program is an alterna- 
tive route toward peace and security designed to 
carry forward the concepts and purposes of the 
Charter. The procedures envisaged would not 
come into operation unless the Security Council 
had failed to take action. The Uniting for Peace 
program seeks to develop the potentiality of the 
General Assembly in the security field until such 
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time as the Security Council can assume its pri- 
mary responsibility. 


First Report of the Collective Measures Committee 


During the first year the emphasis of the Col- 
lective Measures Committee was on the type of 
planning which sought to eliminate or reduce the 
amount of improvisation which would normall 
be necessary in a collective action. Thus the Col- 
lective Measures Committee concentrated on the 
formulation of methods, procedures, and tech- 
niques which may guide U.N. action in coordi- 
nating and integrating the resources of states in 
the event of a breach of the peace or an act of 
aggression. Furthermore, the Committee assem- 
bled and correlated political, economic, and mili- 
tary collective measures and principles of general 
applicability. 

The conclusions and guiding principles outlined 
in the first report of the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee ? merit constant reappraisal and particular 
reemphasis primarily because of their relevance 
to the development of a strong U.N. collective se- 
curity system. In general, the conclusions and 
guiding principles of the first report emphasize 
that the erection of a system of collective security 
requires advance preparation by states as well 
as by the United Nations and that, where collec- 
tive measures are undertaken, there should be co- 
ordination of national action on as nearly a uni- 
versal basis as possible. The report lays con- 
siderable stress on the necessity for the United 
Nations to have the means to apply collective 
measures. It indicates that the readiness of states 
to make contributions to U.N. action is an essen- 
tial part of any security system, that speed and 
promptitude in the application of collective meas- 
ures are essential to their effectiveness, and, above 
all, that the success of any collective effort depends 
upon the will and determination of individual 
states to accept their es to give fullest 
support to future U.N. collective measures in 
accordance with their capacities. 

The General Assembly, at its sixth session, car- 
ried forward the work of the Collective Measures 
Committee by adopting a resolution on January 
12, 1952,° which in essence recorded the progress 
made in developing the U.N. collective-security 
program, which drew the principal findings to the 
urgent attention of all states and which authorized 
the Committee to continue its studies for another 
year. The common thread of the specific recom- 
mendations contained in the General Assembly 
resolution is the strong emphasis on the need for 
states to take further national action in order to 
put themselves in a position of readiness to par- 
ticipate in U.N. collective measures. The impetus 


? For an analysis by Mr. Sisco of the first report of the 
Collective Measures Committee, see BULLETIN of Nov. 12, 
1951, p. 771. 

7 U.N. doc. A/2049. 
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given to further preparatory steps by states as the 
result of the overwhelming support of the resolu- 
tion by the General Assembly influenced the basic 
orientation of the Committee in the second year 
of its studies. 


Second Year’s Work of the Committee 


The Committee, in its second year of work, 
devoted considerable attention to the question of 
preparatory steps by states, giving particular em- 
phasis to steps relating to armed forces, assistance 
and facilities, and legislation and administrative 
arrangements. The Committee developed appro- 
priate ways to stimulate such national action and 
therefore, although not limiting itself to this 
function, it placed less emphasis on the type of 
planning which relates to coordination of proce- 
dures and techniques involved in collective 
measures. 

The Committee examined the report and filled 
in a number of gaps noted in its previous prelimi- 
nary examination of available collective measures 
por Pons sora of coordination. It studied a num- 
ber of topics which had been suggested in its first 
report with a view to giving them more detailed 
treatment. In addition, it broadened its scope of 
study to include topics ee by member states 
not represented on the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee. 


POLITICAL COLLECTIVE MEASURES 


This year the Committee did not give further 
consideration to the question of collective meas- 
ures of a political character which might be rec- 
prcentina by the Security Council or the General 
Assembly alone or in combination with other col- 
lective measures against an aggressor state. The 
Committee believed that the treatment of these 
types of measures in its first report, which had 
listed the political measures available to the 
United Nations and suggested the possible use of 
appropriate machinery in such circumstances, 
went as far as possible. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL COLLECTIVE MEASURES 


Arms Embargo and List of Strategic Mate- 
rials—The Committee prepared lists of arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war which are now 
available for use if the Security Council or Gen- 
eral Assembly decides upon or recommends an 
embargo. The lists were prepared on the assump- 
tion that their availability in the circumstances of 
future collective measures would assist in cutting 
down the amount of time which would be neces- 
sary to apply effectively and promptly either a 
total or a selective embargo. 

The Role of Specialized Agencies—The Com- 
mittee examined further the role of the special- 
ized agencies in the event of a future case of col- 
lective measures. It was recognized that these 
agencies, as well as other international agencies 
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and arrangements, are part of the fabric of col- 
lective peace. The main findings of the Commit- 
tee include the following: (a) none of the spe- 
cialized agencies had been organized with a view 
to assisting in collective measures; (0) neverthe- 
less, the specialized agencies, within their own 
fields of endeavor, can perform important and 
useful functions in support of collective measures 
in accordance with their own constitutional limita- 
tions; (¢) the means and ways in which specialized 
agencies could assist would be by participation in 

rograms of assistance and by withholdang bene- 
fits and services or suspending membership rights 
where this is constitutionally possible; and (d) 
each specialized agency is responsible for deciding 
the kind and the extent of its participation in 
future collective measures. 

Equitable Sharing of Burdens—The Commit- 
tee examined the economic and financial aspects 
of equitable sharing of burdens involved in col- 
lective action. In the view of the Committee, this 
problem could not be usefully discussed before a 
given situation arose except as regards its nature 
and the procedures which might be used in dealing 
with it. The Committee’s work this year was 
essentially an elaboration of guiding principle 5 
of paragraph 4 of the first Collective Measures 
Committee report, which stated: 


The application of economic and financial measures 
whether to weaken the aggressor or to assist the victim 
states or cooperating states, should, as a matter of mutual 
assistance, be equitably shared as far as possible among 
the cooperating states, taking into account the total bur- 
den borne by them in relation to the collective action, and 
their abilities. 


Although the Committee did not go beyond this 
general statement, it did, nevertheless, express the 
view that consideration should be given by the 
Security Council or the General Assembly to the 
setting up of machinery in which consultations on 
all such problems could be undertaken promptly 
after the application of collective measures. 

Economic Assistance to Victims of Hostile Eco- 
nomic Pressures—The Committee explored the 
kinds of economic measures which might be appro- 

riate in the event the Security Council or the 

eneral Assembly determined that a state was a 
victim of hostile economic pressures. The Com- 
mittee concluded that essentially the same kind of 
measures which would assist victims of aggression 
would be appropriate in cases of states being sub- 
jected to economic pressures. These measures 
could include steps to expand the trade of the 
victim, to improve the access to raw materials of 
the victim state, and to transfer directly supplies, 
services, or purchasing power to the victims. 


MILITARY MEASURES 


Panel of Military Eaperts—This year the 
Secretary-General, with the approval of the Col- 
lective Measures Committee and in consultation 
with the states concerned, appointed members of 
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the Panel of Military Experts. It is the job of 
the Panel members to be available to states that 
might desire to obtain technical advice regarding 
the organization, training, and equipment of ele- 
ments of their armed forces for possible service as 
U.N. units. In last year’s report, the Committee 
outlined in some detail the nature and functions 
of the Panel. No additional guidance to the 
Panel was considered necessary until such time as 
it has had some advisory experience. 

Maximizing Assistance in Support of Collective 
Military Action—The New Zealand Government 
proposed for study the question of the equitable 
sharing of military, financial, and other assistance 
in support of collective military measures. The 
Collective Measures Committee concluded that it 
is essential that collective action under the aegis 
of the United Nations should be supported by the 
maximum number of states with ak Gooallite mili- 
tary, economic, and other forms of assistance. 
The Committee also outlined the functions of a 
negotiating committee to deal directly with na- 
tions as a means of achieving the objective of maxi- 
mum participation in future collective measures. 

U.N. Volunteer Reserve—In brief, this plan, 
which was suggested by the Secretary-General, 
envisages reserves within the national military 
establishments which would be available to the 
United Nations in a case of future collective action. 
This plan was considered another way to enhance 
the organizational readiness of the United Nations 
to deter and suppress future aggressions. In the 
time at its disposal, the Committee was able to give 
only preliminary consideration to the Secretary- 
General’s plan and was therefore not able to make 
any decision on its merits, in terms of either its 
political possibilities or its military feasibility. 

owever, the Committee concluded that there 
should be additional study of the proposals and 
that such further consideration should take into 
account the views of interested states. The views 
of states would give the Committee an opportu- 
nity to ascertain whether the Secretary-General’s 
proposals constitute another possible way to carry 
out the Uniting for Peace program. 


Sustaining the Uniting for Peace Program 


The Committee recommended in its report that 
the important work it has performed in the last 
2 years should be continued by an appropriate 
U.N. body. The purpose of this body would be: 
(a) to suggest to the Security Council or the Gen- 
eral Assembly specific ways and means of en- 
couraging further preparatory action by states; 
(5) to continue such studies as may be deemed de- 
sirable on the general subject of strengthening the 
United Nations to maintain peace; and (c) to re- 
port to the Security Council and the General As- 
sembly. 

@ Mr. Sisco, author of the above article, is an 
officer in the Office of U.N. Political and Security 
Affairs. 
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U.S. Delegations 
to International Conferences 


European Commission on Forestry 
and Forest Products 


The Department of State announced on Octo- 
ber 15 (press release 810) that the United States 
will participate in the fifth session of the U.N. 
Food and Agriculture Organization’s (Fao) Euro- 
pean Commission on Forestry and Forest Prod- 
ucts, which convened on October 14 at Geneva. 
Participants from the United States are as follows: 
Avery B. Cohan, Economic Adviser to the U.S. Representa- 

tive to the Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva 
Elmer C, Parker, Forest Products Branch, Industry Divi- 
sion, Mutual Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
Robert W. Tyson, Commodity Specialist, Food and Agri- 
culture Division, Mutual Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The main topic for discussion will be the re- 
sults of a study of European timber trends under- 
taken by the Fao and the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe (Ece). The pur- 
pose of the study was to discover the major factors 
that affect the production and consumption of 
forest products. It is believed that this study, 
together with the results of similar studies planned 
for other regions, may supply important data for 
use in the establishment of long-term forest pol- 
icies. During the discussion of European timber 
trends, the Fao European Commission will meet 
jointly with the Ece Timber Committee, which is 
now holding its tenth session at Geneva. 

Other items which the European Commission 
will consider are progress reports presented by 
member governments on forest policy, afforesta- 
tion and reforestation, the report of the third 
session of its Subcommission on Mediterranean 
Problems, the report of its Pilot Committee on 
Logging Techniques and Avalanche Control and 
the report of its Working Group on Statistics. 


Pan American Consultation on Cartography 


The Department of State on October 10 (press 
release 803) announced that the U.S. Govern- 
ment will be represented by the following delega- 
tion at the sixth Pan American Consultation on 
Cartography, which convened at Ciudad Trujillo, 
Dominican Republic, on October 12, 1952. 


Chairman 


Robert H. Randall, Bureau of the Budget, Executive Of- 
fice of the President 


Members 


Arthur P. Biggs, Attaché, American Embassy, Caracas 

Samuel W. Boggs, Special Adviser on Geography, Depart- 

_ lent of State 

Gerald Fitzgerald, U.S. Geological Survey, Department of 
the Interior 
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Otto E. Guthe, Office of Libraries and Intelligence Ac- 
quisition, Department of State 

George H. Harding, Ohio State University, Columbus 

Charles B. Hitchcock, American Geographical Society, 
New York 

Albert J. Hoskinson, Capt., U.S.C.G.S., Department of 
Commerce 

John C. Ladd, Col., U.S.A., Commanding Officer, Army 
Map Service 

Robert C. Miller, Col., U.S.A., Director, Inter-American 
Geodetic Survey, Panama 

Frank A. Pettit, Col., U.S.A., Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Murray Y. Poling, U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, De- 
partment of Commerce 

Robert H* Randall, Jr., Hydrographic Office, Department 
of the Navy 

Elliot B. Roberts, Capt., U.S.C.G.S., Department of Com- 
merce 

Paul C. Schauer, Col., U.S.A.F., Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


This consultation is one of a series sponsored 
by the Commission on Cartography of the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History. 
The Institute is an intergovernmental organiza- 
tion devoted to the development, coordination, 
and dissemination of geographical, historical, and 
related scientific studies, and the initiation of 
pertinent projects. It was established in 1929 pur- 
suant to a resolution of the Sixth International 
Conference of American States and has become 
one of the specialized organizations of the Organ- 
ization of American States. All 21 American Re- 
publics are members of the Institute; the United 
States has been a member since 1935. The scien- 
tific and cultural activities of the Institute are 
‘arried out through the Commission on Cartog- 
raphy, established in 1942, and the Commissions 
on Geography and History, both established in 
1 


At the forthcoming consultation, technical- 
working committees will discuss specific aspects 
of cartography and will draft proposals and rec- 
ommendations for the consultation to consider in 
full session. Delegates will present scientific 
papers and discuss topics related to geodetic op- 
erations, gravity and geomagnetics, seismology, 
topographic maps and aerophotogrammetry, aero- 
nautical charts, hydrography, tides, special maps, 
and urban surveys. 

During the consultation, the U.S. delegation 
will present a report concerning national carto- 
graphic activities during the period from July 1, 
1950 to June 30, 1952. This report notes some of 
the positive steps taken by this Government to 
comply with the recommendations of the fifth 
consultation and describes the progress made in 
this country in the various fields of cartography 
mentioned above. Accompanying maps delineate 
the areas in the United States, Alaska, and the 
North Polar Region for which new aeronautical 
charts have been prepared by agencies of this 
Government, and the areas in North and South 
America for which new nautical charts have been 
prepared ; other maps show the progress in land- 
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use capability mapping, geologic mapping, tri- 
angulation, and leveling in the United States, as 
well as topographic mapping and hydrographic 
surveys in the United States and Alaska. The 
account also includes some special reports for 
consideration by the technical committees of the 
consultation. 

The Federal agencies which have contributed 
to U.S. progress in cartography are listed in the 
report, as are the technical and professional so- 
cieties of the United States which are active in 
cartography. The report comments that the 
United States continues to give technical assist- 
ance to other nations on cartographic problems 
through the Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History, the Mutual Security Agency, and 
the Department of State. 

The report of the United States and those of 
other member governments, all of which have 
been requested to present information of this type, 
will be available in English and Spanish and will 
constitute an important part of the documenta- 
tion of the conference. 

Another integral part of this consultation, as in 
the past, will displays designed to show the 
one of the most recent developments in the 
field of cartography by member states, as well as 
the instruments used in executing cartographic 
projects. In addition, the Dominican Govern- 
ment has arranged for the visiting cartographers 
to tour points of geographic interest on the island 
following the consultation. 

The fifth consultation on cartography was held 
concurrently with the fifth general assembly of 
the Institute at Santiago, Chile, during October 
1950. 


Aerodromes, Air Routes, and 
Ground Aids Division (icao) 


The Department of State announced on October 
20 (press release 824) that the U.S. Government 
will be represented at the fifth session of the Aero- 
dromes, Air Routes, and Ground Aids Division 
of the International Civil Aviation Organization 
(Icao), scheduled to open at Montreal on October 
21, 1952, by the following delegation : 


U.S. delegate 

Joseph D. Blatt, Chairman, Chief, Planning Staff Division, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department of 
Commerce 


Alternate U.S. delegates 

James F. Angier, International Aerodromes, Air Routes, 
and Ground Aids Specialist, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Department of Commerce 

Philip A. Hahn, Chief, Airport Engineering Division, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Department of Com- 
merce 


Advisers 


Dudley S. Billet, Jr., Commander, Test Pilot (Helicopter), 
Naval Air Test Center, U.S.N. 
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Frank B. Brady, Visual and Electronic Aids Specialist, 
Air Transport Association of America 

Francis C. Breckenridge, in charge Civil Aviation Light- 
ing, National Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce 

Arthur L. Catudal, Airways Engineer, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Department of Commerce 

George K. Clement, Chief, Visual Aids Section, Directorate 
of Installations, U.S.A.F. 

William C. Peck, Civilian Chief, Plans Division, Directo- 
rate of Installations, U.S.A.F. 


Renold W. Stoppelmann, Lt. Comdr., Operational Require- 
ments Specialist, Visual Aids Branch, Bureau of 
Aeronautics, U.S.N. 


The Aerodromes, Air Routes, and Ground Aids 
Division, one of the technical subcommissions of 
the Icao Air Navigation Commission, has the re- 
sponsibility for recommending to Icao modifica- 
tions of the technical annex concerning aero- 
dromes to the Convention on International Civil 
Aviation. The Divisions of the Air Navigation 
Commission are now particularly concerned with 
the development of amendments to existing an- 
nexes and with the problems of implementation 
of the convention. 

In connection with the topics to be discussed 
at the forthcoming meeting are (1) physical 
characteristics of aerodromes, including airports 
for conventional-type aircraft and for helicop- 
ters; (2) obstruction clearing and marking; and 
(3) visual ground aids, including approach, 
threshold and runway lighting and marking. Ex- 
perts will consider highly technical aspects of 

lanning and establishing aerodrome facilities, 
-articipants will also hear a report on the action 
taken by Icao on the recommendations of the 
fourth session of the Division, held at Montreal 
from November 1 to December 2, 1949. Division 
sessions are open to the public, with official par- 
ticipation restricted to the representatives of 
states that have ratified the Convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation. The number of con- 
tracting states is now 57. The forthcoming meet- 
ing is expected to remain in session from 3 to 4 
weeks. 


Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council 


The Department of State announced on October 
23 (press release 833) that the U.S. delegation to 
the fourth meeting of the Indo-Pacific Fisheries 
Council, which opened on that date at Manila, is 
as follows: 


U.S. Delegate 


O. Lloyd Meehean, Chief, Branch of Gamefish and Hatch- 
eries, Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the 
Interior 


Advisers 


Claude M. Adams, Fisheries Officer, Special Technical and 
Economic Mission, Mutual Security Agency, Formosa 

William Neville, Fishery Attaché, American Embassy, 
Tokyo 
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William Royce, Aquatic Biologist, Pacific Oceanic Fishery 
Investigations, Fish and Wildlife Service, Department 
of the Interior, Honolulu 

Harry E. Timmif, Fisheries Officer, Special Technical and 
Economic Mission, Mutual Security Agency, Indo- 
china 


The major objectives of the Indo-Pacific Fisher- 
ies Council are (1) to determine technical ap- 
proaches to the problems of development and 

roper utilization of the fisheries resources of the 
ndo-Pacific area, (2) to encourage and coordi- 
nate research and the application of improved 
methods in everyday practice, and (3) to assem- 
ble, publish, and otherwise disseminate technical 
information relating to living aquatic resources. 
Council sessions provide an opportunty for spe- 
cialists representing the interested governments to 
discuss all aspects of the fishing industry in the 
Indo-Pacific area. 

The greater part of the Council’s work during 
the forthcoming meeting will deal with technical 
subjects. These have been receiving the attention 
of technical committees, subcommittees, and work- 
ing a were appointed at the Council’s 
third meeting and subsequently by member gov- 
ernments. Following the practice of previous 
years, delegations will submit technical papers for 
discussion. Internationally known experts will 
conduct symposia on specific problems in the area. 

The agreement establishing the Indo-Pacific 
Fisheries Council was formulated at a fisheries 
meeting held at Baguio, Philippines, February 25- 
28, 1948, under the auspices of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations. The 
Council, which is composed of representatives of 
member governments and meets at least once a 
year, held its third meeting at Madras, India, 
February 1-16, 1951. Previous Council meetings 
were at Singapore (1949) and Cronulla, New 
South Wales, Australia (1950). The following 16 
countries are now parties to the agreement: Aus- 
tralia, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, China, France, 
India, Indonesia, Korea, Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Thailand, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Vietnam. 


International Bank Activities 
Appraisal Missions to Africa 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development on October 9 announced that it is 
sending three missions to Africa—to the Union of 
South Africa, to the Gold Coast, and to East 
Africa. 

The mission to South Africa expects to arrive in 
Johannesburg on October 26. It follows earlier 
missions which the Bank has sent to South Africa 
from time to time in accordance with its policy of 
keeping in touch with developments in member 
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countries. It will make a broad appraisal of 
South Africa’s current position and prospects and 
the development plans of the Government. The 
mission is headed by D. Crena de Iongh, the 
Bank’s treasurer; other members are A. M. 
Kamarck and J. H. Collier. The group expects to 
be in South Africa from 3 to 4 weeks. 

Toward the end of October, B. B. King of the 
Bank’s staff will visit the Gold Coast. is will 
be the Bank’s first contact with West Africa. The 
purpose of the visit is to obtain first-hand infor- 
mation on the economy, potentialities, and devel- 
opment plans of this British Colony where Afri- 
cans have recently made great progress toward 
complete self-government. 

The mission to East Africa will visit Kenya, 
Uganda, and the U.N. Trusteeship of Tanganyika. 
This mission, like the others, will appraise the 
economy, prospects, and development plans of 
these territories, which are administered by Great 
Britain and together make up East Africa. M. L. 
Lejeune will head the mission, which also includes 
J. H. Williams and A. Dore. 

Since 1950 the Bank has made loans totaling 
nearly 157 million dollars for development in 
Africa. It made two loans to Ethiopia in 1950; 
one for roads and the other for a development 
bank, and a third loan was made for telecom- 
munications the following year. In 1951 it made 
two loans in the Union of South Africa; one for 
transport and the other for electric power, and 
two loans to help finance the development pro- 
gram of the Belgian Congo. In early 1952 a loan 
was made to Southern Rhodesia to help finance its 
development program. During the summer the 
Bank had missions in Ethiopia and Central 
Africa. The Central African mission visited 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and Southern 
Rhodesia. 


Technical Research Institutes 
in Pakistan and Ceylon 


Officials of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development are expected to arrive 
in Karachi on October 28 to begin a 5-week visit 
to Pakistan and Ceylon. The purpose of their 
visit is to explore, on behalf of the Bank and the 
U.N. Technical Assistance Administration, the 
feasibility of establishing and sponsoring techni- 
cal-research institutes in Pakistan and Ceylon. 
The officials are Richard H. Demuth, Director of 
the Technical Assistance and Liaison Staff, and 
Francis Godwin of the same office. 

The principal functions of the technical-re- 
search institutes would be to make field and lab- 
oratory studies of the production, processing, and 
utilization of local raw materials with a view to 
suggesting new products, processes, and uses; and 
to develop processes for new industries, build and 
operate pilot plants, and design and test cottage- 
industry equipment. The institutes would also 
make studies of existing local industries, when 
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requested to do so, with a view to solving technical 

roblems, improving production techniques, find- 
ing Tareas and instituting improved methods 
of quality control. 
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Raymond C. Smith Appointed 
TCA Director for Haiti 


Press release 809 dated October 15 


Raymond C. Smith of Washington, D.C., has 
been appointed Director of Technical Cooperation 
in Haiti, where he will also serve as Chief of Field 
Party, Division of Agriculture and Natural Re- 
sources, Iraa. He is the officer on the American 
Ambassador’s staff who will direct all U.S. Point 
Four activities in Haiti for the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. Mr. Smith will succeed Vance 
Rogers, who has been transferred to Panama as 
Director of Technical Cooperation for the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs. 

Mr. Smith comes to the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture where, since 1946, he has been Assist- 
ant Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. In 1949, he conducted an economic survey 
in Colombia and in 1950 went to Venezuela as 
observer and adviser on the joint program of the 
American International Association and the 
Venezuelan Government. 

In Haiti, Mr. Smith will direct a cooperative 
technical-assistance program that began in 1942. 
Under the present Point Four Program, the work 
consists of projects in health and sanitation, agri- 
culture, rubber development, and public adminis- 
tration. 

U.S. trade with Haiti is becoming increasingly 
important. U.S. imports from Haiti, which in 
1949 had a total value of 19,800,000 dollars, rose 
to a total value of 32,600,000 dollars in 1951. 
These imports were chiefly sisal, essential oils, 
coffee, and bananas. The value of U.S. exports to 
Haiti increased from 23,300,000 dollars in 1949 
to 28,200,000 dollars in 1951. These exports con- 
sisted chiefly of farm machinery, textiles, food- 
stuffs, and chemicals and pharmaceuticals. 

As Latin American Regional Office for the 
Technical Cooperation Administration, the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs administers all 
U.S. Point Four activities in 19 countries of 
Central and South America. 


Appointment of Officers 
George Carnahan as Special Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary for Inter-American Affairs, effective October 6. 


Edward A. Jamison as Deputy Director, Office of Re- 
gional American Affairs, effective October 6. 
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Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 


Inaugural Addresses of the Presidents of the United States 
From George Washington 1789 to Harry S. Truman 
1949. H. Doc. 540, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 244 pp. 

Communication From the President of the United States 
Transmitting the Report of the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission, June 1952, “Resources for Free- 
dom,” Vols. I to V, Inclusive. Volume I. H. Doc. 
527, Vol. I, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 184 pp.; Volume II. 
H. Doc. 527, Vol. II, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 210 pp.; 
Volume III. H. Doc. 527, Vol. III, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
43 pp.; Volume IV. H. Doc. 527, Vol. IV, 82d Cong., 
2d sess. 228 pp.; Volume V. H. Doc. 527, Vol. V, 
82d Cong., 2d sess. 154 pp. 


Letters of Credence 


India 


The newly appointed Ambassador of India, 
Gaganvihari Lallubhai Mehta, presented his cre- 
dentials to the President on September 25. For 
text of the Ambassador’s remarks and of the Pres- 
ident’s reply, see Department of State press release 
755 of September 25. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Oct. 20-24, 1952 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Press releases issued prior to Oct. 20 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 755 of Sept. 
25, 793 of Oct. 9, 801 of Oct. 10, 803 of Oct. 10, 806 
of Oct. 14, 809 of Oct. 15, and 810 of Oct. 15. 

No. Date Subject 
+820 10/20 Sargeant: America’s responsibility 
*821 10/20 Compton: Tour re exchange program 
4822 10/20 Bulgarian trial of Catholic clergy 
823 10/20 Sargeant: 7th anniversary of U.N. 

324 10/20 Aerodromes, Icao 
4825 10/21 Communist position on armistice 
*896 10/21 Exchange of persons 
+827 10/22 Sargeant: U.N. balance sheet 
4828 10/22 Eakens: Place for oil imports 

829 10/22 Maffry: Pt. 4 investment consultant 
4830 10/23 Davis: Pt. 4 director, Liberia 
+831 10/23 Mesta: The fight for peace 
+832 10/23 Mesta: Our foreign policy today 
833 10/23 Indo-Pacific fisheries 
4834 10/23 Duke: Pt. 4 in El Salvador 
4835 10/24 Byroade: Turkey, 29th anniversary 
886 10/24 Hickerson: Facts about Korea 
+837 10/24 Czechoslovakia: Letter of credence 
7838 10/24 4th honor awards ceremony 
*839 10/24 Delegation to Chilean inauguration 
840 10/24 Acheson: Observance of U.N. Day 
7841 10/24 Burma: Pt. 4 agreements signed 


Held for later issue of the BULLETIN. 
*Not printed. 
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Africa 
International Bank activities 


American Principles 
United Nations Day 1952 (Acheson, Sargeant) 


American Republics 
Achievements of Inter-American cea 
(Miller) . a Se ee yoo Ne 


MEXICO: 
Dedicatory ceremonies held at Obregon Dam . 
Proposal for nasal Korean — -of-war 
issue . ; ool ss : 


Pan American consultation on auth. . 


Asia 
KOREA: 
Mexican proposal for settling prisoner-of-war 
issue . ‘ 
The problem. of peace (Acheson, Hickerson, 
text of resolution) . 
Suspension of tonnage duties (Presidential 
proclamation) - . 


Technical research institutes in Pakistan and 
Ceylon ee 3 


Aviation 


Aerodromes, air routes and oF aids divi- 


sion (Icao) 


Congress 
Current legislation on foreign policy . 


Europe 
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